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The subject of this address is one so great, and to a 
foreigner so environed with difficulties, that I cannot expect 
to present an absolutely correct picture of the complex mass 
and its inner realities. I can only present the impressions 
received from a residence of nearly two years in various 
parts of Germany, and the information gained then and 
since by diligent inquiry. If I have made any capital mis- 
takes in any of my statements, I hold myself ready to 
receive correction for them from any one who may have 
more certain knowledge on these subjects. 

Let me begin with a glance at the religious life of German 
Protestantism. 

The eye of even the superficial observer is struck by no 
small number of differences from the church customs with 
which we are familiar. Let us join one of the little knots 
of people who are entering a church door on a November 
Sunday. It is nine in the morning. The people are well 
wrapped up; for there will be no fire in the church till next 


*An Address delivered before the Ministers’ Institute, Newport, R.1., Sept. 
16, 1885. 
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month, although a heavy overcoat is already quite indispen- 
sable in the street to an American’s comfort. As among our 
Puritan forefathers two hundred years ago, so here: the 
family party separates as the aisle is entered. The women 
take the centre pews, the men the side: the boys mount to 
one gallery, the girls to another. The floor is bare stone, 
the seats uncushioned wood. The congregation sit while 
they sing, and stand during the prayer and the reading of 
the Scripture text. The singing is usually quite good; ie., 
of its kind. The professional quartette is not to be heard. 
Instead of their ambitious quaverings, we have the children 
of the church, gathered into a chorus choir; and, follow- 
ing their lead, the whole congregation joins heartily in the 
long chants or hymns, set to solid, simple tunes of. a some- 
what stately type,—like “Hamburg” or “Old Hundred,” 
e.g.,— tunes into which the fullest tones of the voice can be 
poured, and which flow so easily that even the stranger can 
join in with them at the first trial. The flashy glitter of our 
modern church music has as yet found no entrance here. It 
is to be hoped that it will be a long time before its mere- 
tricious jingles drive out the dignified measures which 
Luther’s sound musical taste bequeathed to the German 
Church. 

I wish I could commend equally the German preaching. 
But my experience will not, unfortunately, allow me to do so. 
It appeared to me to lack both virility and grace. I found 
the German sermons, as a rule, weak in thought and com- 
monplace and juiceless in expression. Or, when an effort 
was made to make them more weighty, they became over- 
laden with abstruse philosophical terms and distinctions. 
The pastor seems usually to preach with the servant girl and 
the peasant —at best, the mechanic or small tradesman — in 
his mind’s eye, rather than to meet the needs of thoughtful 
men and women. Of course, when a theological professor 
fills the pulpit at an academic service on some great occa- 
sion, we have a sermon of a different character. 

The sermon that I heard from Prof. Bassermann in 
Heidelberg —e.g., on the occasion of the four hundredth 
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anniversary of Luther’s birth —was an admirable address, 
finely delivered. That in the German Church there are 
not wanting preachers of power and attractiveness has been 
already demonstrated to us by the addresses given in this 
country last spring by Dr. Schramm, of Bremen. I have 
also heard Pastors Schwarz of Gotha, Schwalb of Bremen, 
Zittel of Carlsruhe, and several of the court preachers of 
Berlin, spoken of as very effective preachers. Nevertheless, 
the average preaching of German clergymen seemed to 
me not up to the standard of our American preaching. It 
either deals too much in diffuse Biblical paraphrases and 
empty exhortation or, on the other hand, when a more 
ambitious effort is made, is too lumbering, stilted, and 
obscure. 

Do you ask how it is with the Sunday-school in Germany ? 
The Sunday-school — at least, our fashion of Sunday-school 
—is a thing hardly known there. It is a modern invention, 
to which Teutonic conservatism has not yet opened its 
doors. There are, tb be sure, on Sunday, sessions of the 
Volks Schule, so called. But these are rather like our 
night schools in large cities. Their work is to supplement 
the deficient secular education of poor children. The 
religious instruction of children in Germany takes place in 
the week-day sessions of the ordinary schools. The lower 
classes have three hours a week; the upper, two, which are 
given to the study of religious history and church doc- 
trines. The instruction is sometimes given by the usual 
teacher, sometimes by the pastors. When the pastors give 
it, the children of each different established sect receive 
instruction from the clergy of their own faith. On Sunday, 
the children have simply the catechism recitation that 
prepares the boy or girl for confirmation. This is mostly 
a kind of Biblical cramming, the learning by rote of long 
passages from the Bible or the Creed, lists of Jewish kings, 
distinctions of clean and unclean animals, particulars of 
Paul’s journeys, etc.; but of practical, moral, and spiritual 
teaching there is, I think, not much. Getting through this 
formality,— for it is looked upon as little more than that, 
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a key without which one may be shut out from many State 
positions or well-paying employments,— getting, I say, 
through this formality, the religious education is supposed 
to be completed. The amount of Biblical and dogmatic 
knowledge the German youth get in this way is probably 
much greater than among us. But its misfortune is that 
it is simply a head knowledge, not a heart knowledge, of 
religion. It is taken as a school dose, the instructors them- 
selves acting as if it was of far less consequence than the 
lessons in Greek mythology or Roman history, between 
which it is sandwiched. The spiritual sensibilities of the 
growing youth are untouched; and after, by confirmation, 
they are formally enrolled in the Church, there is little or 
nothing done to enlist the interests of the young people 
in the Church. There are few devotional meetings in the 
church, little, if any, pastoral visitation, no such habit of 
spiritual culture or tradition of its importance, to carry on 
the work of religious development through the after years, 
as with us. Neither as teachers to those still younger than 
they, nor as co-laborers in the philanthropical and social 
activities of the church, do the young people of a German 
church find any field of work for which they are desired. 
To instruct the young in religion,— that is a State enter- 
prise, carried on by State officials. The young man or 
woman, however zealous, who has not passed his State 
theological examination and received his official license, is 
held utterly incompetent for such work. 

And as to that social life that constitutes such an 
important element in our churches,— that, in Germany, is 
a thing quite apart. The clergyman is not in the slightest 
degree that social leader and force that he is here in 
America. As the church edifice never possesses any simili- 
tude to our parish parlors; as a church sociable is a thing 
unknown; as circles organized under its auspices for the 
study of religion, literature, or science are things undreamed 
of; as the stranger rarely finds any one to show him a seat 
in church, but is left to take such place as he pleases,— so 
the Church in Germany neither possesses nor strives for 
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any social influence. It is no focus of social intercourse, 
no door to acquaintanceship, no hearth of friendship. Al- 
though, in America, the Church too often fails to realize this 
ideal, yet all recognize it as its ideal, as an important part 
of its mission. But, in Germany, the Church has no con- 
sciousness of any such duty, not even, I think, any such 
ambition. 

It would not be strange if, under these circumstances, the 
German churches were not ¢Growded. Take out from our 
congregations all those who go from worldly motives,— to 
maintain their character for eminent respectability, to get 
into good society or keep themselves there, to run the 
ecclesiastical machine, and play the church boss,— we fear 
our American congregations would suffer a most instant and 
notable reduction. Especially in the cities—and those 
eities, moreover, where a strict theological conservatism has 
been most zealously preserved, such as Berlin, Leipzig, 
Dresden, Darmstadt, etc.—is the number that attend 
church very scanty: among Protestants in Mainz, 5 per 
cent.; in the city of Darmstadt, 3.3 per cent.; in Berlin, less 
than 2 in 100, and, of those few that do go, one-sixth go 
only to the cathedral to hear the music. In England there 
is 1 minister to every 903 people; in Prussia, only 1 to 
1,988 ; in Saxony, 1 to 2,479; in the whole of Germany, 1 
to 1,600 people. 

The number of ecclesiastical posts has decreased from 
87 in the 100,000 in 1815 to 48 in 1880. The supply of 
ministers given by the theological schools has diminished 
even more, so that it became, as Dr. Conrad estimates, a 
sixth less than the demand. In 1831, in all Germany there 
were 15.6 Protestant students for every 100,000 Protestants. 
In 1841, the per cent. had fallen to 9.6. Between 1876 and 
1881, it had fallen to 6.7. In Prussia proper, between 1871 
and 1876, it fell as low as 4.6. The sentiments of the young 
men have probably been the same as those of one of the 
most distinguished theologians of Berlin, who, when recently 
asked whether, if he were going to begin life again, he would 
devote himself to theology, cried out, in the most emphatic 
tone, “ Ach, Gott in Himmel! niemals, niemals !” 
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These details will perhaps give greater definiteness to 
that which strikes every observer in Germany so noticeably ; 
namely, the great indifference to religious matters into which 
its people have fallen. The Germans themselves have in 
these last few years become alarmed at it. In the face 
of the rapid growth of social democracy, a raw materialism, 
and loose revolutionary talk among the lower classes, the 
more sensible people cannot but shrink back before the 
dangerous descent down which the country seems to be 
slipping. This alienation of the people from the Church 
begins to be recognized as a dangerous condition, and efforts 
are making to reawaken the nation to a new interest in 
religious matters. The increasing bitterness of the struggle 
which Protestantism has had to make against the encroach- 
ments of Catholicism has had a stimulating effect upon the 
Protestant consciousness. Societies have been formed for 
Home-Mission: work. The Gustav Adolf Verein and simi- 
lar clubs among the students have been set to work to 
reanimate interest in Protestantism. Movements have even 
been quite lately started for philanthropic work, the sup- 
pression of intemperance, the elevation of the laboring 
classes, industrial education, Christian Socialism, etc.; and 
ladies have enlisted as deaconesses to nurse the sick and 
care for the needy. Through these recent efforts there 
has been a revival of religious interest to a certain extent. 
The number of theological students has doubled, and relig- 
ious publications have somewhat increased, though to what 
extent the religious condition of the people has really 
improved I am unable to state. 

What is the cause of this depressed condition of religious 
life in Germany? Orthodox writers lay it at the door of 
the rationalism generated by the Biblical critics and philo- 
sophic speculations of the early part of the present century, 
and diffused by the universities and the Protestanten 
Verein. ’ 

As I, however, found the churches in the very centres 
of German rationalism, Heidelberg and Jena, better at- 
tended than in Leipzig: and Berlin, and as some of the 
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districts where the religious indifference and spiritual im- 
passiveness are most obstinate are just those where Confes- 
sional Lutheranism of the most rigid type reigns, it is futile 
to make rationalism the Only or even the chief cause. 

I take it that the cause is no single thing, but a con- 
junction of many. Among the prominent predisposing 
conditions are the following : — 

1. The extravagance and subsequent failure of the pietis- 
tic movement of the last century, and the loss, consequently, 
of that revivification of spiritual life which England and 
America received from Methodism. 

2. The secularization of the Sunday, engrossing the a 
in amusement, and the reduction of religion to the week- 
day task of school-boys. 

3. The army system, by which the young men for two 
or three years of the most formative period of their life 
are shut up in barracks and under influences of a very anti- 
religious character. 

4. The hostile attitude that the church leaders have taken 
up toward modern culture, the new sciences, and political 
freedom. As these latter powers have grown powerful, and 
the fanaticism of Orthodoxy has resorted to more’ rigorous 
methods to arrest its march, many of the noblest and most 
intelligent minds have been fatally alienated from the Church. 
Religion, emasculated of the virile elements of independent 
thought and fresh handling of the issues presented by 
modern culture, fails longer to feed or interest thinking men 
and women. The ecclesiastics, too proud to yield an iota, 
have made their pet doctrines, such as the full and unhesi- 
tating acceptance of the Apostles’ Creed and the deity of 
Christ, absolute requirements, a kind of Gessler’s hat, as 
Pastor Zittel well calls it, to which every one is called upon 
to bow down in homage. But the affair rarely goes on to 
the serious conflict of Schiller’s drama; for the Tell of Ger- 
man free thought is shrewder than the manful hero of the 
poem, and simply says with cool disdain, “I don’t see the 
necessity of going by that pole at all.” So the hat hangs 
undisturbed over the pulpit, and the German goes by serenely 
on his Sunday promenade to the beer-garden 
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Fifth, and most important of all, has been the disastrous 
influence of the union of Church and State in Germany, 
though, in the first place, the citizen is relieved not only of 
all responsibility for the maintenance of the Church, but of 
any opportunity, even if he wished it, to have a share in its 
management ora part in its work. This has been a most 
potent cause of indifference. 

Then, again, through this patronage of the Church by the 
State, the study of religion, as we have seen, has been made 
a school task, sandwiched between the secular studies of 
the week-day hours and directed by public school teachers, 
generally indifferent to religion, if not actually sceptical in 
their tendencies. The influence of this upon the growing 
youth has been undoubtedly injurious. “In most of our 
gymnasia,”’ says Christlieb, “the religious instruction is 
given so badly that it is one of the chief causes of the com- 
mon rationalism and the infidelity and religious indifference 
among our educated classes.” Still, a further and greater 
evil flows from the connection of State and Church in Ger- 
many. The State churches have been often used there as 
the political tools of cabinets and parties. Church dogmas 
have been joined with corn-laws or anti-Jewish bills in the 
programme of conservative schemes. Pastors have been 
made the puppets of prime ministers. Synods have been 
employed as the road-rollers by which political absolutism 
would crush out independent thinking; and religion has 
been degraded into ‘an anodyne by which an awakening 
public opinion, it is thought, may be drugged, while the offi- 
cials buckle the harness tighter around the body politic. 
Under these circumstances, it is not strange if a fatal breach 
should appear between the Church and the best thought 
and manhood among the people. As to the disastrous influ- 
ence of the State control upon the religious life of the peo- 
ple, not a few Germans, both of the conservative and the 
radical parties, are beginning to get their eyes open. ‘“ Noth- 
ing like the old bureaucratic system,” says Prof. Christlieb 
(Modern Doubt), “to produce and foster rationalism.” 
The “ Cultur-Kampf,” and the laws by which the estab- 
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lished Church as well as the Catholic were required to 
submit to stricter State regulation, have created great dis- 
satisfaction. Nevertheless, the great body of German theo- 
logians, liberal as well as orthodox, are unwilling to lose 
that weight of influence and serenity of support which the 
Church now receives from its connection with the State. 
They dread to enter on an independence which would lead, 
as they declare, to disintegration and weakness. 


Let us turn now to a review of the theological status of 
Germany. The days of the giant intellects that have given 
the country of the Rhine and the Elbe such a pre-eminent 
prestige in theology are gone. Both the condition and the 
men that brought it about that the whole length and breadth 
of the Fatherland should be agitated over a new sermon of 
Schleiermacher or a lecture of Hegel, and hung in suspense 
upon the results in which the critical researches of a Strauss 
or a Baur would culminate, have passed by, for good. Never- 
theless, there is still an admirable activity in the theological 
field ; and there are not wanting modern masters of splendid 
erudition and logical power, whose names star with lustre 
these exalted domains of learning. The German mind is 
essentially speculative, and delights in these elaborate inves- 
tigations of profound subjects. Every year appears some 
dozen new monuments of theologic learning,— many-volumed 
systems of dogma, exhaustive lives of Christ, massive com- 
mentary or church history. One department of theology 
there ardently pursued — namely, the psychology of religion 
— is almost a German specialty. 


What are the main divisions of German theologic thought 
at present ? 

Leaving out Roman Catholicism, we find five chief 
bodies : — 

1. The Old Catholics. 

Then, passing to the Protestant divisions : — 

2. The extreme Conservatives, consisting mainly of the 
Confessional, or rigid, Lutherans. 
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3. The Evangelicals, or Moderate Orthodoxy, df Germany. 
The main body of this is represented by the Vermittlungs 
Theologie, or Mediatory Theology. 

4. The school of Ritschl,— the new departure of Evangel- 
icalism,— which has gone so far toward the Libergl Theol- 
ogy as to be classed, by some, with it. 

5. The Liberal Christian body, or Rationalists of the 
Church, as the Orthodox call them, the school of thought 
organized in the’ Protestanten Verein. 

6. Vhe extreme Rationalists, of whom Strauss, before his 
death, was the most prominent figure, and who are repre- 
sented organically by the Frei Religiése Gemeinde. This 
body is mostly, if not entirely, extra-Christian, or Agnostic. 

Let us consider more fully these various tendencies. 
First, before we begin our survey of the leading divisions 
of Protestantism, let us indulge a passing glance at Old 
Catholicism. It is now some fourteen years since this pro- 
test from the heart of the Catholic Church itself was raised 
against the innovating doctrine of the Papal Infallibility and 
the uncalled-for arraying of Catholicism in an attitude of 
immovable hostility to modern science. When, in a single 
year after the movement was started, so large a number of 
eminent theologians gathered together in the Old Catholic 
Congress of 1871 at Munich, and they had so boldly rejected 
the infallibility of the pope, and condemned the Syllabus and 
the Jesuits, and avowed their purpose to initiate a reform of 
the Church; and when, under the lead of such distinguished 
men as Profs. Michaelis, Von Schulte, Reinkens, and Herzog, 
so many congregations, one after another, withdrew from the 
Roman Church to unite in an Old Catholic synod,— the 
highest hopes were excited that another grand schism, like 
that of Luther, three hundred years ago, was about to take 
place. 

In the next few years, the movement was carried steadily 
forward; and in 1874, at Constance, their organization was 
completed and a synodal constitution adopted, with a bishop 
of their own, Bishop Reinkens, at the head. Although, at 
‘first, it was intended only to reject the innovations of the 
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Papacy, and hold fast in all else to the faith and forms of 
early Catholicism, nevertheless the impulse of the move- 
ment—the unconscious logic of events — carried them on to 
quite a number of other reforms which naturally suggested 
themselves to common sense as soon as the chains of 
absolute authority were somewhat loosed. 

Among these were the abolition of worship of the Virgin 
Mary and saints, images and pictures, and especially the abo- 
lition of celibacy as compulsory for priests, the offering of the 
cup to the laity and the use of the native tongue in divine 
service, the encouraging rather than discouraging the 
people to read the Bible, and the rejection of that mediato- 
rial authority which the Catholic clergy has claimed, and 
the recognition instead, of Christ alone as mediator between 
the Christian and his God. Old Catholicism thus has made 
a long step toward Protestantism, appropriating quite a 
number of true evangelic elements. Nevertheless, holding 
fast to the mass. as the time-honored mode of Christian 
worship, as Old Catholics do,—reverencing not simply 
Scripture, but joining with it, in authority for Christians, 
the church tradition, and conformed in its spirit so much 
more to the legal and ceremonial or Petrine type of Chris- 
tianity rather than that Pauline type to which Protestantism 
is generally conformed, the differences between Old Cathol- 
icism and ordinary Protestantism are too great for the 
two to become integrated one with the other. Old Catholi- 
cism stands to German Lutheranism, as it has been well 
said, in a relation like that which the High-Church, ritualistic 
type of Episcopalianism does to American Presbyterianism ; 
and no real union could be possible without a radical change 
in one or the other. The motives that inspired the Old 
Catholic revolt were at the outset not only scientific and 
religious, but patriotic and humane. An enthusiasm for 
both intellectual freedom and political independence in- 
spired the early steps of the Old Catholic movement. 
Baden and Prussia, accordingly, soon passed laws as favora- 
ble to them as they could wish. The State even contributes 
in these countries to the expenses of the Church. In 
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Bavaria, also, they have been practically recognized. In 
Bohemia and Austria, many churches were gathered and the 
faith granted immunity. In Germany, as early as 1873, 
their enrolled members numbered as many as thirty-five 
thousand. In Switzerland, up to 1879, their numbers stead- 
ily increased ; and, at this time, the number of souls belong- 
ing to the Old Catholic parishes in Switzerland amounts to 
fifty-five thousand. But, in these recent years, the move- 
ment has become nearly stationary, and disappointed the 
fine promise with which it started out in 1871 and 1872. It 
is true that in Germany the Old Catholics claimed to have 
increased, in the first ten years of Bishop Reinkens’ episco- 
pate, from thirty-five thousand to thirty-eight thousand five 
hundred,— about ten per cent., ie. But this is offset by 
a corresponding decrease, at least in Switzerland, and a 
great diminution everywhere in that large hope, activity, and 
popular interest with which it started. Just why the 
movement has so disappointed expectation is perhaps dif- 
ficult to say: nevertheless, much I believe must be laid to 
the scholastic character which it derived from its university 
origin. Proceeding from university professors, historical 
students, and politicians rather than from men of profound 
faith, it has been too negative and controversial in character, 
and has failed to display that positive, self-forgetting zeal 
that alone reaches the popular heart. 

Let us pass now to the pale of Protestantism. We begin 
with the extreme Conservatism. This is found mostly among 
the Confessional or Separatist Lutherans, although some of 
the Evangelicals might also be numbered among them. 
To understand what is meant by the Confessional Lutherans, 
we must go back to the beginning of the present century. 
Down to the year 1817, the Protestant Church of Germany 
had been divided into two distinct branches, the Lutheran 
and the Reformed, or Calvinists. Each had its own creed, 
and stood side by side, but without churchly fellowship or 
organic union. At this time,—1817,— under the influence 
of the new religious enthusiasm awakened by the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Reformation, forwarded by the 
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personal exertions of the king, Frederick William III., 
and aided especially by the distinguished theologian, Schleier- 
macher, a union was formed of the two Churches into a com- 
mon evangelic Church, with a new liturgy. 

The act of union set up no confession of faith as the sym- 
bol of the newly organized Church; but, on the contrary, the 
royal proclamation asserted that God’s word alone should be 
the foundation of the new Church, and the king rejected 
any construction of the movement that would seem to merge 
either of the two Confessions in the other or subordinate 
one to the other. Nevertheless, from the Lutheran side a 
storm of opposition broke forth; and great numbers of pas- 
tors refused to use the new liturgy, and declared that they 
would stand by the peculiarities of doctrine and worship to 
which they had so long been accustomed. The government 
insisted upon conformity to the new church rules; and those 
who were unwilling to yield withdrew from the State 
Church, and formed a new independent denomination, the 
Confessional Lutheran. The aim of these dissenters is to 
restore the Lutheran doctrines of the Reformation time. 
The symbolical books— namely, the Apostles, Nicene, and 
Athanasian Creeds, the Augsburg Confession and Apology, 
the Schmalkald Articles, the catechisms of Luther, and the 
Formula of Concord— constitute for them the standard of 
Orthodoxy; and they oppose ecclesiastical union with any 
who will not accept all of these creeds and catechisms. 
With such a ponderous weight of dogmatic millstones tied 
around their necks, it is evident that there can be but little 
theologic progress among them. The typical representatives 
of this school, such as Philippi, Scheibel, Hengstenberg, 
Zezswitch, hold that laxity respecting the creeds in the sym- 
bolic books is a denial of the faith; that none of the Lu- 
theran doctrines are otherwise than fundamental; that union 
with other churches or believers is an hypocrisy; that none 
but Lutherans should receive the Lord’s Supper from a 
Lutheran pastor; and that, in fine, no doctrinal develop- 
ment beyond the line where Luther and his contemporaries 
stopped is allowable. 
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Such extremes of narrowness could not but awaken a reac- 
tion wherever reason had not been entirely stifled. Accord- 
ingly, in these latter years, some of the leading Lutherans 
have lifted up their voice in remonstrance against this intol- 
erant exclusiveness. Thomasius and Kahnis, eg., have ad- 
vocated the possibility of a development of doctrine beyond 
the Confessions, and assert it to be, not only unprotestant, 
but irrational to regard the Confessions of Luther’s day as 
the absolute close of doctrinal progress. Wangermann has 
pointed out forcibly the contention and injury that have re- 
sulted from this bigoted spirit. Martensen, the well-known 
Danish theologian, who is quite a power among the German 
Lutherans, has striven to adapt the old dogmas to the re- 
quirements of modern culture. 

This Confessional Lutheranism is strongest in the theo- 
logical faculties of Leipzig, Rostock, and Erlangen, and in 
the churches of Mecklenburg, Saxony, and Hanover. Its 
chief theological works have been such systems of dogma 
as those of Luthardt and Kahnis; ecclesiastical researches, 
such as those of Guericke and Kurtz; and exegetical works, 
such as those of Keil, Delitzsch, and Hengstenberg. Among 
the best recent works that have proceeded from this school, 
but of a more moderate type of Orthodoxy, are the Church 
History of Prof. Kurtz and the System of Dogmatics of 
Prof. F. H. R. Frank, of Erlangen. Beginning with a dis- 
cussion of certainty, Prof. Frank goes through the field of 
systematic theology, to close his four stout volumes with a 
study of Christian Ethics. 

The Evangelical Theology. Here is to be found the main 
body of German theologians. 

This great section accepts all the fundamental doctrines 
of current Christianity, and claims to be soundly orthodox, 
as far as the substance of doctrine is concerned. Their 
Orthodoxy is, however, less narrow in its gauge than the 
Lutheran, and is satisfied if either of the two —either the 
Lutheran or the Calvinistic creed — be accepted, refusing to 
make one of them a sine qua non of Christian fellowship, to 
the exclusion of those holding’ to the other. Standing on 
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this broad foundation, and including a larger number of 
eminent theologians than, any other, it is natural that there 
should be not a few minor shades and differences among 
them. 

Among the more conservative members of this evangel- 
ical party are several who draw their theology directly from 
the Scriptures, and form their doctrinal system from these 
alone, without reference to the historic development of the 
Christian consciousness, as shown by the great Christian 
creeds. Prof. Beck, of Tibingen, and Hofmann, of Erlangen, 
were examples of this tendency. 

The most active and influential conservatives among the 
evangelicals, however, concern themselves less with such 
purely theological questions than with ecclesiastical issues. 
These are the Friends of Positive Union, as they are called. 
The important thing to these is to keep the Church together 
as a unit as much as possible, to maintain it as a power in 
society, and to make it work in harmony with the govern- 
ment. They emphasize the value of the creeds, and desire 
those who reject the Confessions or explain them away to be 
excluded from the State Church. ° 

The prominent leaders of the Positive Union party are the 
royal chaplains of Berlin, and hence the party is often called 
the Court Preacher’s party. The name was at first, of 
course, given them by their opponents; but they have 
themselves not hesitated to wave it in the air as a distinc- 
tion, and make capital of it for their own advancement. At 
a recent assembly of this party in Berlin, e.g., a Westpha- 
lian pastor bluntly said, “ When we tell the people of the 
Positive Union, they scarcely understand us; but, when 
we say ‘the Court Preacher’s party,’ then every one under- 
stands.” 

Nothing is more noticeable to a foreigner than this supple 
subserviency of the Church to the State in Germany,— this 
easy accommodation of its theological color, from Lutheran- 
ism to Calvinism, Calvinism to rationalism, and back again 
to bluest conservatism, just according to the shade of belief 
favored by the reigning monarch. Thanks to this chameleon- 
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like spirit which rules so generally German ecclesiasticism, 
the party of Positive Union have grown with great rapidity, 
and hold at present almost all the German church adminis- 
trations in their hand. Monopolizing, as they do, the ear of 
the Emperor and his Prime Minister, and backed politically 
by the powerful conservative party in the Reichstag, they 
have lately become very aggressive, and, taking the deity of 
Christ for their shibboleth, have been pushing zealously for 
what they call a firmly regulated teaching, an incisive doc- 
trine, a rigorous church discipline. In their hierarchical arro- 
gance, they have essayed to subject the smallest details of 
church life, such as divorce, the fashion of bridal wreaths, 
the disposal of corpses,— whether by cremation or interment, 
etc..— to the dictation of the ecclesiastics; and they have 
passed resolutions, according to which those who deny by 
their explanations the Godhead of Christ, or fail to recog- 
nize it cheerfully as the fundamental doctrine of the Church, 
should be shut out from participation in the church synods. 

The abler theologians of the evangelic school, neverthe- 
less, have seen that, however precious an inheritanee they 
may hold the Confessions to be, it is irreconcilable with 
evangelic principles to make their letter a binding law for 
Christian doctrine and practice, incapable of improvement. 
They have discerned the necessity of adapting the doctrines 
of Christianity to the exigencies of the time, and of recon- 
ciling philosophy with theology and modern culture with 
Christianity. Without running into the pitfalls of scep- 
ticism and negation, they would save the essence of Chris- 
tian truth, holding fast to all of the old that remains sound, 
and pioneering the Church to whatever new truth of value 
may be discovered by modern methods. This school of 
thought is what has been called the Vermittlungs Theologie, 
or Mediatory Theology. As its founders, it points with 
pride to the illustrious names of Schleiermacher, Neander, 
Tholuck, and Julius Miller. 

But its distinguished champions are not to be found alone 
among the. giants of the past. In the present generation, 
it has such living representatives, or those only recently 
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deceased, as Profs. Dorner, Weiss, and Semisch, of "Berlin ; 
church historians, such as Hagenbach, Késtlin, and Har- 
nack; commentators, such as Meyer and J. P. Lange; 
writers on Christian doctrine, such as Nitzsch, Ullman, and 
Christlieb. Its theologians are characterized by historic 
sense, speculative ingenuity, erudition, and moral and spirit- 
ual profundity, and have exercised a powerful influence 
on Christian thought both inside and outside of Germany. 
Aiming, as they do, to unite the thought of the present with 
the churchly tradition, through expositions of the philosophy 
of revelation and redemption, its affirmations are those of 
the Trinity of the Godhead, man’s susceptibility to sin, and 
the capital importance for human salvation of the person and 
work of the God-Man. It has also exhibited a strong lean- 
ing toward liberal views of the soul’s destiny after death. 
Its failings have been its hesitations, subtilties, and accom- 
modations. Its most commanding name is undoubtedly that 
of the great Professor of Theology of Berlin, J. A. Dorner, 
whose loss to the cause of sound learning is still freshly felt. 
The great works that have placed him in the front rank 
of religious thinkers are the following: 1. The Development 
of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, written when he was 
but thirty years old; 2. History of Protestant Theology ; 
3. Christliche Glaubens Lehre, or Doctrine of Christian 
Faith, published in 1879. Dorner’s mind is of the compre- 
hensive order. He has said of himself, “ The Moravian 
Brotherhood was my mother, and Greece my nurse.” As 
the successor of a long line of learned thinkers, he appre- 
ciates fully the importance of history, and endeavors always 
to sum up its best results, from all quarters, in his own 
work. In his System of Doctrine, he essays to apply the 
principle of faith with a consistent thoroughness. The sense 
of sin and the sense of forgiveness are the two poles around 
which the Christian consciousness has always revolved. The 
doctrine of redemption through Christ is to him the basis of 
theology, and the most certain experience of Christendom. 
Starting from this experience of Christian faith, he would 
bring its immediate certainty into a scientific cognition. 
3 
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“He looks on Christian truth as having self-evidencing 
power. Through the influence of the Holy Spirit, this truth 
brings its own proof; and faith can rest on it securely with- 
out waiting for the demonstration that the Scriptures are 
inspired or the Confessions true.” Hence, he opposes those 
who lean instead on church tradition and authority. The 
development of the Church and individual should be from 
Christ and to Christ. In the person of Christ, as presented 
in Christianity, Dorner sees the unity of God and man set 
forth in a manner altogether peculiar,—a manner whose 
historical exposition itself presents a self-evident proof that 
it is the great truth which all pre-Christian religion was feel- 
ing after. Here in Christ is that apotheosis of the human 
nature, that physical sonship of man with God, after which 
heathenism longed. And here, also, is that ethical sonship, 
the divinity that comes by personal rectitude, the indwelling 
love of God that gives that fulfilling of the law after which 
Judaism strained. Thus in Christ appeared the man, not 
only essentiaily divine, but whose natural divine sonship 
found its complement in a spiritual sonship, through the 
divinity of his whole human thinking and acting. 

That portion, however, of Dorner’s theologic system that 
has attracted the most lively attention has been his attitude 
toward future probation. Dorner does not regard the soul’s 
account as necessarily closed at death, and its destiny then 
fixed irrevocably for all eternity. Believing strongly as he 
does in human freedom, he finds here an objective reason 
why no categorical affirmation can be made on dogmatic 
grounds, such as the advocates of eternal punishment usually 
make, Dorner maintains that, if death decides everything, 
the final decision of the last judgment in reference to the 
lot both of the wicked and believers is forestalled. He 
therefore contends earnestly that there is a door of hope 
open hereafter to all who have not here definitely decided 
against the offer of salvation. In these views, many other 
representatives of the Mediatory Theology sympathize with 
him, and some even incline to a belief in the ultimate salva- 
tion of all souls. 
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It is now a year ago that Prof. Dorner’s death sent a 
shock of profound regret through the wide circle in which 
he had so long been a beloved leader. The Elisha on whom, 
as the leading theologian of the Middle party, his mantle 
seems to have ‘fallen, is Bernhard Weiss, also professor in 
the Berlin University. He is considered by many the first 
New Testament scholar of Germany, and is the one who has 
been chosen by the literary executors of Meyer to revise 
the latest edition of the latter’s Commentaries. His most 
important works are his Bibiieal Theology of the New Testa- 
ment and his Life of Christ, a translation of which latter 
work has recently been published by T. & T. Clark, Edin- 
burgh. ‘ 

The critic of the Studien und Kritiken, the literary organ 
of the Mediatory Theology, declares that Weiss’ Life of 
Christ has already won in Germany the first position among 
the biographies of Jesus. Critics of other schools, however, 
find in his works, with all their wealth of erudition and exe- 
getic skill, great arbitrariness and caprice. His aim is to 
justify the evangelic doctrines by historic research. Theo- 
retically, he accepts the supernatural; and in essential mat- 
ters, such as the Incarnation, Resurrection, and Ascension, 
he stoutly champions the miraculous element. But, in 
other points, he is willing to admit natural explanations, as 
far as possible. He institutes a convenient distinction be- 
tween the didactic and the historic books of the New Testa- 
ment. The didactic are inspired utterances, bearing the 
impress of the Holy Ghost in their teachings. The historic 
books are narratives of fact, and therefore subject to the 
same tests which historical criticism applies to all narratives. 
Often, the two elements are interfused ; and the first work of 
the Biblical critic is to discriminate them, and judge their 
relative value. If we apply to the Bible the exactest lin- 
guistie and critical tests, we shall still find it an orthodox 
book. It reveals the universal and hopeless sinfulness of the 
race. It teaches regeneration through the special influences 
of the Holy Ghost, salvation through faith in the atonement 
of the incarnate Son. The atonement is not a punishment 
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inflicted on a substitute: nevertheless, it is an act that 
effected a radical change in God’s relation to man. 

Other recent learned works that have proceeded from this 
school are the works of Harnack, who first called attention 
to Bishop Bryennios’ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles ; 
Késtlin’s Life of Luther; and that colossal work, the new 
Herzog’s Real-Encyklopddie. 

The stronghold of the Mediatory Theology is the Univer- 
sity of Halle. Almost all the eminent theologians of this 
university belong to this school. It prevails also in Berlin 
and Bonn. At Géttingen and Giessen, it is also strong; and 
Tiibingen, formerly under Strauss and Baur, the head and 
front of the Rationalistic School, is now predominated by this 
theology of the reconciliation. Its chief literary organs are : 
Deutsch-Evangelische Blatter, edited by Beyschlag; Theolo- 
gische Studien und Kriiiken, edited by Késtlin; Theologische 


Literaturzeitung, edited by Harnack. 
JaMEs T. BrxBy. 


FREEDOM’S MARTYR. 


The heroes of history are often fanatics. It needs an 
excess of quality to make the soul of heroic metal, such as at 
once leads to the charge of “madman.” The man of a level 
head cannot tolerate those who give way to enthusiasm and 
to an absorbing faith in ideas and theories. Yet it is such 
men as these — fanatics and visionaries — who lead most of 
the great onward movements of the world. A calm judg- 
ment is of the utmost value, and yet the man of calm judg- 
ment is seldom a reformer. Not the man of a broad and 
tolerant reason, not the man of a perfect poise of mind and 
heart, is the leader on the world’s battle-fields of social and 
mental progress. There must be an overbalance of faith, 
an excess of conviction, an entire direction of thought on 
one fact, a pouring forth of the whole life through one idea 
or motive, before the reformer is possible. That one-sided 
development is sure to lead to deeds which cannot endure 
the test of a perfect moral standard, and to the utterance of 
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‘words which an even-poised reason will not accept. Who- 
ever, in after times, would have his heroes perfect men, 
comes on these blemishes as on something dark and awful. 
He feels that his faith has been betrayed, and his confidence 
outraged. The fault lies altogether in his own failure to 
understand human nature. He should remember that some- 
thing of fanaticism or excess is essential to any great deed, 
and he should remember that a high enthusiasm leads to acts 
and words which never proceed from calm-blooded men. 

Such a man was John Brown, whose life and deeds are 
now under discussion. He has been regarded as a hero 
and martyr, and he has received the praise which is due 
to such. But now come those who- see that he was not 
perfect, that his deeds are open to severe criticism, and who 
will have none of him, because his deeds do not answer to 
the loftiest moral standard. They cry out that he has been 
unduly exalted, and that the world has been imposed on in 
taking him for a hero. From another point of view, his 
friends defend him, and still insist in thinking him all that 
the deeper instincts of the nation have made him to be. 
Which party is right? For myself, I am with those who 
look on him as a hero and martyr-of the highest type. I 
can see his faults as well as any other, and I do not ask any 
man to point them out to me. It is not his faults, however, 
which have endeared him to the heart and the enthusiasm of 
the American people. The people have seen what was good 
and great in him much more clearly than any of his critics; 
and they went straight to the mark of what his life stood 
for, without circumlocution and without fastidiousness of 
judgment. They saw the true light that was in the man’s 
life, and they took that at its real worth. They were not 
critics, sitting in supercilious judgment, but men, with the 
hearts and sympathies of men in them, seeking for a man to 
represent the moral convictions of the nation. Here arose a 
plain man of the people, to do a deed full of the truest 
greatness of the soul; and he was at once made the type of 
the nation’s faith. 

So long as I can remember and cherish the hopes and 
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enthusiasins of youth, so long shall I believe in John Brown 
as one of the world’s most worthy heroes and martyrs. I 
look at the quality of the man’s soul, and not at what he did 
at Pottawatomie or Harper’s Ferry. I judge the deeds by 
the man, and not the man by the deeds. Though only 
a boy of eleven years, I cannot forget the enthusiasm 
kindled in me by the story of this man’s acts, words, and 
death at Harper’s Ferry, as the newspapers brought them to 
us in those early winter days of 1859. I should feel that I 
had betrayed my own soul, if I did not still cherish the 
burning enthusiasm and the thrill of deepest purpose which 
those deeds and words, and that death, awoke in my bosom. 
I can well remember, as if it were but yesterday, the hour 
and place when first I heard of that man’s death on the 
gallows, and how a burning hatred of slavery flamed then 
into a white heat of anger. I take it that the boyish faith of 
that December morning was worth more than any critic’s 
judgment I can now form in cold blood of deliberate 
opinion. At least, I shall stand by the boy’s enthusiasm 
and faith, and after a somewhat careful study of the man 
and his surroundings. 

For I was there in Kansas some years ago, and I heard 
the other side. At first, I felt that it required a reversal of 
judgment on my part and the forsaking of one of my heart’s 
idols. Then I looked more closely, and with a wish to keep 
the heart of truth, if I lost its covering; and I saw that I 
need not lose what I once cherished so well. I saw that the 
men who sat in judgment on John Brown were men jealous 
of his fame, because fame had not come to them, or men who 
were his deliberate enemies and the enemies of freedom, 
when he lived. I saw that whatever other men than these 
had undertaken to detract from his fame were men over- 
persuaded by these, and who had failed to see the essential 
truth, because blinded by superficial circumstances, and 
because of an incapacity for noting the true quality of the 
heroic. 

I have now read Mr. Sanborn’s book of Brown’s “ Life 
wud Letters,” and I find in it ample justification of my 
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boyish enthusiasm and my manhood’s judgment.* I cannot 
always accept his account and defence of Brown’s life as 
the best, but I wholly sympathize with the spirit and noble 
intent of it. In its literary aspect, it is open to criticism of 
a somewhat severe kind; but I am one who believes that the 
critic’s work is a work of sympathy and appreciation, and 
not of growling and tearing. I had rather praise any man’s 
book than say a word against it; and, if there is anything in 
it to praise, that I shall try to find out and to make promi- 
nent. I have felt that, if Mr. Sanborn had been less zealous 
in his defence of Brown, he would have served his own 
cause in a more effective manner; but why should one 
always look with coldness on the enthusiasm of ardent 
natures? I can see how it was that Mr. Sanborn came near 
joining Brown at Harper’s Ferry, and how the man and the 
cause won on him, as the soul may be filled with the vision 
of the loftiest ideals. He could well have felt that here 
was some heroic soul stepped out of the pages of the world’s 
greatest books, with the old light on his face and the old 
glory in his heart, to call men to forsake all for truth’s sake 
and for humanity’s good. This sympathy with Brown, and 
this faith in him, make Mr. Sanborn a fit person to tell the 
story of his life and martyrdom. No unpoetic and coldly 
analytic mind could be trusted to tell the full truth of this 
man, in a way to do him justice. And Brown has been 
fortunate in having made such faithful advocates in his own 
behalf; but how could it be otherwise with such as he? 
There comes no high and lofty soul into the world, with the 
cause of humanity in his heart, that he does not win to 
himself, with the holy cementing of love and faith, such 
as will do him justice, and take to themselves a true image 
of what he was. What Brown was and what he did will 
always be the cause of criticism; but not the less in the 
future than in his life will he find those whose enthusiasm 
and faith will see him as he was, and see the real grandeur 
of his soul. 





* The Life and Letters of John Brown, Liberator of Kansas and Martyr of Vir- 
ginia. Edited by F. B. Sanborn. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1885. 
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When the mind is turned away from a few superficial 
circumstances in his life to the real spirit and purpose which 
animated his conduct, there is an opportunity given for 
a fairer judgment of him than could be otherwise rendered. 
So long as the mere externals of the man are put foremost, 
there is no opportunity for seeing him at his real worth. 
I have spoken of him as a fanatic, and yet few heroic men 
show leus to justify that name. He was a man of calm pur- 
pose, deep moral sobriety, methodical and deliberate in busi- 
ness, and swayed by no excess of religious zeal. — In fact, he 
was much else than a fanatic, zealot, and enthusiast. The 
temper of his mind is not to be judged by what is most 
characteristic of such. He was a Puritan, born after the 
time; and with all that made the best of the Puritans clearly 
and forcibly written deeply through his nature. He would 
not have been out of place as the friend and counsellor of 
Cromwell, and it was the spirit of Cromwell that was in him. 
He had all the greatness and the faults of that Puritan,— 
his lofty temper, his heroic mind, his uncompromising moral 
integrity, and his stern fidelity of soul. He read the Bible 
with no transcendental or liberal purpose; but, to him, 
it was through and through the word of God. There God 
spoke to him, face to face, the word of an awful command- 
ment, which he must obey. He did not seek to turn aside 
from it or to give it an easier meaning, but he took it with 
the stern purpose of a loyal nature. His own high moral 
sense justified the word of the Bible, and gave to it solem- 
nity and power. He turned with the surest instinct to what 
was greatest in the Bible, and he never doubted the abso- 
lute moral law under which it proclaims the world to be 
ruled. That was real and vital and profoundly true to him. 
He took in the meaning and the power and the responsi- 
bility of it with full and calm deliberation. It sunk deeply 
into his soul, and it made him what he was. In that sense, 
he was a fanatic of the most pronounced kind. He was 
a fanatic in really believing that God makes no compromises, 
and that he exacts of us a loyal obedience to his will; 
fanatic also in believing that God guides, with an unerring 
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hand, all who live faithful to him and consult the oracle 
within as supreme over all outward laws. One must under- 
stand him in this respect, in order to know anything of him 
at all or to be in any degree entitled to sit in judgment on 
his deeds. 

Brown was a consecrated man, who gave himself heart 
and soul to follow the leadings of the Lord. When 
about to die, he wrote to each of his children, “I beseech 
you, every one, to make the Bible your daily and nightly 
study.” The creed of his life, deliberately formed and 
uttered again and again, was this: “I believe in the Golden 
Rule and the Declaration of Independence. I think they 
both mean the same thing. And it is better that a whole 
generation should pass off the face of the earth—men, 
women, and children — by a violent death than that one jot 
of either should fail im this country. I mean exactly 30, 
sir.” That was the man, and the whole of him, who spoke 


in those words; and the words had the tremendous empha- 
sis which was in his life. In explaining his failure at Har- 
per’s Ferry, Brown made use of other words, necessary to a 


full understanding of him and his deeds. * All our actions,” 
he said, “even all the follies that led to this disaster, were 
decreed to happen ages before the world was made.” We 
do not accept that faith and the high moral pressure of it, 
and the terrible force of its meaning; but look at what it is 
to the man who does! To judge him by any other standard 
than his own would be manifestly wrong and wholly unjust. 
Brown was a Puritan to whom the Calvinist faith was more 
real than the mountains he journeyed over, and who actually 
tried to carry it inte the daily conduct of his life in dealing, 
as an individual, with the problem of slavery. 

In what he thought of slavery, we see the moral purpose 
and the religious conviction of the man. He once described, 
in his own quaint language, how it was that he came to 
espouse the cause of the slave. This acceptance of the anti- 
slavery cause as his own was made in boyhood, and as the 
result of his own moral insight. 


4 
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During the war with England, a circumstance occurred that, in the 
end, made him a most determined abolitionist, and led him to declare 
or swear eternal war with slavery. He was staying for a short time with 
a very gentlemanly landlord, since a United States marshal, who held a 
slave boy near his own age, active, intelligent, and good feeling, and to 
whom John was under considerable obligation for numerous little acts 
of kindness. The master made a great pet of John, brought him to 
table with his first company and friends, called their attention to every 
little smart thing he said or did, and to the fact of his being more than 
a hundred miles from home, with a company of cattle alone; while the 
negro boy (who was fully, if not more than, his equal) was badly 
clothed, poorly fed and lodged in cold weather, and beaten, before his 
eyes, with iron shovels or any other thing that came first to hand. This 
brought John to reflect on the wretched, hopeless condition of fatherless 
and motherless slave children ; for such children have neither fathers 
nor mothers to protect and provide for them. He sometimes would 
raise the question, Js God their Father ? 


As early as 1837, he communicated to his family his 
purpose to make war on slavery; and when he did so, for 
the first time, he knelt in prayer. This purpose sunk deeply 
into his life, and this mission was accepted by his family 
with the same solemnity and consecration that he gave to it. 


Even as early as 1834, the cause of the slave was very 
near to his heart ; and he wrote to one of his brothers : — 


Since you left me, I have been trying to devise some means whereby 
I might do something in a practical way for my poor fellow-men who 
are in bondage; and, having fully consulted the feelings of my wife and 
three boys, we have agreed to get at least one negro boy or youth, and 
bring him up as we do our own: namely, give him a good English 
education ; learn him what we can about the history of the world, about 
business, about general subjects; and, above all, try to teach him the 
fear of God. We think of three ways to obtain one: first, to try to get 
some Christian slaveholder to release one to us; second, to get a free 
one, if no one will let us have one that is a slave; third, if that does 
not succeed, we have all agreed to submit to considerable privation 
in order to buy one. This we are now using means in order to effect, in 
the confident expectation that God is about to bring them all out of the 
house of bondage. 


John Brown held aloof from the anti-slavery agitators, 
seldom came into communication with them, and did not 
believe in their methods. His method was that of action, 
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and not that of theory or agitation. While others were 
preaching freedom, he was trying to give it to at least one 
negro boy. But the cause of the slave came to absorb his 
whole being and to direct every purpose of his life. This 
may be seen in the impressive and stirring words he used to 
Richard Hinton in 1858. None other iuan a heroic man 
could have used such words; for they came from a height 
and consecration of moral purpose the world does not often 
see, or heed, when it does. I know of no words of Cromwell 
or Luther, or any other, that have in them the ring of manly 
consecration or the stir of trumpet tones going beyond these 
of John Brown : — 


For twenty years, I have never made any business arratigement 
which would prevent me at any time auswering to the call of the Lord. 
I have kept my affairs in such condition that, in two weeks, I could wind 
‘them up and be ready to obey that call, permitting nothing to stand in 
the way of duty,— neither wife, children, nor worldly goods. Whenever 
the time should come, I was ready. That hour is very near at hand, 
and all who are willing to act should be ready. 


At the opening of the year 1858, Brown wrote a letter to 
his family, and received one in return, which must be read 
with careful attention by any one who would know the man. 
I may confess that I know of nothing iy all history and 
biography of a higher tone and a grander purpose. I cannot 
read them without tears of sympathy and admiration. They 
are so quiet, so sincere, so resolute, so tenderly human, so 
great with the divinest. purpose. I read them as the only 
necessary answer to all the charges made against John 
Brown, and they tell me that he was neither fanatic nor 
insane. There was something quite other than insanity 
affecting the man who could write such words as these, and 
inspire those that follow : — 


The anxiety I feel to see my wife and children once more I am 
unable to describe. I want exceedingly to see my big baby and Ruth’s 
baby, and to see how that little company of sheep look about this time. 
The cries of my poor sorrow-stricken children, whose “ tears on their 
cheeks” are ever in my eyes, and whose sighs are ever in my ears, may, 
however, prevent my enjoying the happiness I so much desire. But 
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courage, courage, courage! the great work of my life (the Unseen Hand 
that “ guided me, and who has indeed holden my right hand, may hold 
it still,” though I have not known him at all as I ought) I may yet see 
accomplished (God helping), and be permitted to return and “rest at 
evening.” 

O my daughter Ruth! could any plan be devised whereby you 
could let Henry go “to school” (as you expressed it in your letter to him 
while in Kansas). I would rather now have him “for another term ” 
than to have a hundred average scholars. I have a particular and very 
important, but not dangerous, place for him to fill in the “school”; and 
I know of no man living so well adapted to fill it. I am quite confident 
some way can be devised, so that you and your children could be with 
him, and be quite happy even, and safe. But God forbid me to flatter 
you into trouble! I did not do it before. My dear child, could you 
face music if, on a full explanation, Henry could be satisfied that his 
family might be safe? I would make a similar inquiry of my own dear 
wife, but I have kept her tumbling here and there over a stormy and 
tempestuous sea for so many years that I cannot ask her such a 
question. 


To this letter, his daughter Ruth made answer, and 
showed that she was her father’s child : — 


Dear father, you have asked me rather of a hard question. I want 
to answer you wisely, but hardly know how. I cannot bear the thought 
of Henry leaving me again, yet I know [ am selfish. When I think of 
my poor despised sisters, that are deprived of both husband and children, 
I feel deeply for thgm ; and, were it not for my little children, I would 
go almost anywhere with Henry, if by going I could do them any good. 
What is the place you wish him to fill? 


Another of John Brown’s children, Watson Brown, who 
was among those who fell at Harper’s Ferry, wrote these 
words to his wife, while waiting in the mountains for the 
attack to be made: — 


You can guess how I long to see you only by knowing how you 
wish to see me. I think of you all day, and dream of you at night. I 
would gladly come home and stay with you always, but for the cause 
which brought me here,— a desire to do something for others, and not to 
live wholly for my own happiness. 


I need say no word of the spirit which animated this 
young man of twenty-four, thus devoting his life to the 
eause of freedom. When I read the words that follow, I 
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ean think of him only as of one of those rarely gifted spirits 
God has given us for our example : — 


O Bell, I do want to see you and the little fellow very much, but I 
must wait. There was a slave near here whose wife was sold off South 
the other day; and he was found in Thomas Kennedy’s orchard, dead, 
the next morning. Cannot come home so long as such things are done 
here. 

When I wish to comprehend what John Brown was, I also 
look at the record of the days which followed his capture at 
Harper’s Ferry, and read the words he then uttered and the 
letters he then wrote. That was the occasion which tested 
the man, and gave note of what character he was. Nothing 
foolish or insane came from him then, but only acts of a 
heroic temper, and words grand with wisdom and moral pur- 
pose. Through all those trying days, he showed the loftiest 
spirit and a heart as pure as a child’s. He betrayed no fear, 
no hatred, no littleness of soul. Every moment, act, and 
word of those days may pass before the scrutiny of the 
world, and nothing but the touch of the noblest humanity 
can be found on them. No admirer of John Brown, how- 
ever ardent, could wish for the slightest change in the bear- 
ing of his hero, or the least correction of a word he uttered. 
There was the man revealed, and the spirit that was in him 
made known. All his other deeds and words are to be 
judged by the bearing and the spirit of that time. I wish I 
could present the whole story of those days, and make clear 
the wisdom that breathed through them. Two passages 
from his letters will suffice to show the temper of the 
whole: — 


I may be very insane; and I am so, if insane at all. But, if that 
be so, insanity is like a very pleasant dream to me. I am not in the 
least degree conscious of my ravings, of my fears, or of any terrible 
visions whatever; but fancy myself entirely composed, and that my sleep, 
in particular, is as sweet as that of a healthy, joyous little infant. I 
pray God that he will grant me a continuance of the same calm but de- 
lightful dream, until I come to know of those realities which eyes have 
not seen and which ears have not heard. I have scarce realized that I 
am in prison or in chains at all. I certainly think I was never more 
cheerful in my life. 
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A few days before his death, he wrote to his “dearly be- 
loved wife, sons, and daughters, every one”: — 


I am waiting the hour of my public murder with great composure 
of mind and cheerfulness, feeling the strong assurance that in no other 
possible way could I be used to so much advantage to the cause of God 
and humanity, and that nothing that either I or all my family have sac- 
rificed or suffered will be lost. The reflection that a wise and merciful 
as well as just and holy God rules not only the affairs of the world, but 
of all worlds, is arock to set our feet upon under all circumstances,— 
even those more severely trying ones in which our feelings and wrongs 
have placed us. I have now no doubt but that our seeming disaster will 
ultimately result in the most glorious success. So, my dear shattered and 
broken family, be of good cheer, and believe and trust in-God with all 
your heart and with all your soul, for He doeth all things well. Do not 
feel ashamed on my account, nor for one moment despair of the cause, or 
grow weary of well-doing. I bless God I never felt stronger confidence 
in the certain and near approach of a bright morning and glorious day 
than I have felt, and do now feel, since my confinement here. I am 
endeavoring to return, like a poor prodigal as I am, to my Father, 
against whom I have always sinned, in the hope that He may kindly and 
forgivingly meet rhe, though a very great way off. 


I have thus tried to state, but all too briefly, why I sym- 
pathize with Mr. Sanborn’s admiration of John Brown, and 
why I accept his interpretation of Brown’s life. Here are 
the final facts and documents in the case given us by one in 
every way capable of presenting Brown before the world in 
the most loving light, and with the greatest clearness of 
comprehension. There he is in his weakness and in his 
strength, and we are to look at him as we choose. He is 
one of the men who test for us our natures by our judgment 
of them, and who will always divide the suffrages of the 
world as to the worth of their deeds and words. There is 
no outreaching the common judgment of the people, how- 
ever, Who look“at him with an eye only for his real worth, 
and with no critical probing after niceties and mere refine- 
ments of opinion. He turned aside from the babblements 
of speech in Congress, and on the anti-slavery platform, to 
strike a blow in the name of actual truth, and for the first 
time revealed to the North where it stood, and what slavery 
in the South meant. It was with no idle sentimentalism 
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that the name of John Brown became the watchword of the 
Union armies, and that the soldiers felt that his sowl was 
marching on with them in the cause of freedom. He may 
have made mistakes, and he doubtless was guilty of acts not 
to be justified; but his aim was grand and noble. That was 
a true statement of the whole matter contained in the words 
of Covernor Andrew; “Whatever might be thought of 
John Brown’s acts, John Brown himself was right.” That 
is why the nation and the world have approved what at first 
thought may have appalled them. The meaning of the man 
was above ever praise and every censure, and his heart was 
in the right place. To him, the higher law was no unmean- 
ing phrase; and he took counsel of God and the gospel 
spirit. He felt that he was in bonds with the slave, and he 
felt that he must do for him as he would do for himself. 
He made the Golden Rule the actual law and practice of his 
life. Christ was not only on his lips, but in his heart; and 
there with no bloodthirsty purpose, but with a tender love of 
every poor and forsaken slave. He thought of the black 
man as his own brother, and of the black woman as his own 
sister and mother. 

In judging John Brown, we must not forget what slavery 
was, as his critics certainly do. It was dark and diabolical 
from first to last, a smiting curse, and a hell on earth. No 
words too black can be used concerning it, or the evil spirit 
it bred in the hearts of the Southern people. In these days, 
when slavery is dead and the spirit of it gone, the critics of 
John Brown wholly forget what there was in it to arouse his 
enmity. Let them look at what it was there in Kansas, and 
what there was in it to make bitter the heart of a man who 
loves his fellows. What outlawry, what barbarism, what 
inhumanity, what diabolism, was too great for it to commit 
in darkness or in the light of open day! Let them look at 
what it was in Congress,— how it trampled on law, justice, 
and humanity, how it made the nation a plague-spot of in- 
iquity! They may forget these things, but history does not 
forget them. In view of these outrages, others talked, but 
John Brown acted. 
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I believe that John Brown had the clear penetration to see 
that slavery could not come to an end without an active 
physical aggression upon it. He helped to teach the nation 
that it must be so, and he aided the people to accept war 
when it came. He was a man of peace; but, in a righteous 
cause, he saw that the Lord called for the overthrowing of 
the tents of wickedness. With what a self-poised and in- 
cisive faith did he see that his defeat at Harper’s Ferry was 
the more glorious victory! He was made to know that his 
death would accomplish a hundred-fold more than he could 
have done, had all his plans carried to a perfect fulfilment. 


I can trust God with both the time and manner of my death, believ- 
ing, as I now do, that for me at this time to seal my testimony for God 
and humanity with my blood will do vastly more toward advancing the 
cause I have earnestly endeavored to promote than all I have done in 
my life before. I beg of you all meekly and quietly to submit to this, 
not feeling yourselves in the least degraded on that account. .. . Think, 
too, of the crushed millions who have no comforter. I charge you all, 
never in your trials to forget the griefs of the poor that cry, and of 
those that have none to help them. 


These words to his family spoke the convictions of his 
last days. He did in no wise feel that his cause had died 
with him, but that it would go on to a more glorious consum- 
mation than any he could have wrought out. It speaks 
much for his penetration of judgment, and for his keen read- 
ing of the situation in this Republic in 1859, that he could 
have penned these words as one of the very last acts of his 
life : — 

CHARLESTOWN, Va4., Dec. 2, 1859. 

I, John Brown, am now quite certain that the crimes of this guilty 
land will be purged away but with blood. I had, as I now think vainly, 
flattered myself that without very much bloodshed it might be done. 


This was not the word of a prophet, but those prison days 
and that waiting for death made clear the vision of John 
Brown. He simply beheld what must come, as any one 
might have seen whose eyes were not blinded by the small 
topics and concerns of the hour. It was not anything done 
by John Brown, or anything said by the abolitionists, which 
made war inevitable, but the savage madness of slavery and 
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the judgment of freedom upon it. How idle to think it 
could be cured by compromise or bought to death by the 
price of money! Those who so thought were the fanatics 
and madmen, and not John Brown. 

The kind of friends a man makes, and the devotion with 
which they hold to him, is a sure test of what a man is, in 
character and purpose. Tried by that test, I see in John 
Brown one of the greatest and truest of men, a man the 
world will not soon forget, and whom it could not forget 
without death to what is best in itself. His sons and the 
young men who enlisted in his cause stood true to him 
through every danger, and they would have followed him to 
the ends of the earth. Said Edwin Coppoe, on trial at Har- 
per’s Ferry, “Ah, gentlemen, you don’t know Captain 
Brown: when he wants a man to do a thing, he does it.” 
Not less indicative is the confidence given to Brown by such 
men as Gerrit Smith, Theodore Parker, Frank Sanborn, and 
George Stearns. When Emerson, Thoreau, Phillips, and 
Mrs. Childs saw in him a hero and a saint, they were not 
unacquainted with the man and his life. They beheld in 
him a return of what was most heroic and manly in the life 
of the past, and a soul great above every narrow thought and 
purpose. If Thoreau were still living, he could now say, 
“He could not have been tried by his peers, for his peers 
did not exist.” After more than a quarter of a century, and 
with the light thrown on his career by the Civil War, 
Phillips could now say, with the old eloquence and empha- 
sis: “He stood a representative of law, of government, of 
right, of justice, of religion ; and they were pirates who gath- 
ered about him, and sought to wreak vengeance by taking his 
life. The banks of the Potomac, doubly dear now to history 
and to man! The dust of Washington rests there; and 
history will see forever on that riverside the brave old man 
on his pallet, whose dust, when God calls him hence, the 
Father of his Country will be proud to make room for beside 
his own.” Emerson need not now dissent from one word he 
then uttered: “It is easy to see what a favorite he will be 
with history, which plays such pranks with temporary repu- 
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tations. Nothing can resist the sympathy which all elevated 
minds must feel with Brown, and through them the whole 
civilized world.” These men were not blind students of 
human nature. They were not dumb to the word of truth 
as shown in the loyalty of a human soul, or incapable of 
knowing a faithful man when he came before them. Has 
time shown that they were deceived in John Brown, and 
that he was not what they weighed him for? Nay: they 
were not deceived; but those have been played false with 
who will not listen to the mighty voice of a nation’s joy in 
slavery dead and freedom established. They must look well, 
or their own names will be covered with darkness, and not 
his they would drag down. 

Shall one choose for the heroes of his soul and the guides 
of his moral purpose the men always calm and conservative, 
or the men whose eyes are so set on the ideal vision as to 
sometimes stumble in their great strides toward the goal 
of their search? I love the man who plunges into the thick 
of the fight, who gives himself wholly to the cause of the 
moral absolute, who will make no compromises with iniquity 
or dwell for one moment in the tents of wickedness I love 
the man whose heart is on fire for humanity’s sake, whose 
mind flames with the enthusiasm of truth, whose conscience 
makes no debate with evil. There are times when all mod- 
eration must cease to have weight, and when the man who 
strides at once to the end of truth is the only man whose 
cause and conduct are worthy of one moment’s thought. 
That conclusion we must take, or condemn some of the 
greatest and divinest men the world has known. If we are 
to play the critic, and draw the knife to the edge of due 
moderation and a fine conformity, then Jesus Christ must 
fall first of all. He is the prince of all fanatics, the king of 
all visionaries and idealists. Where can there be room for 
Socrates, for Luther, for Savonarola, for Garrison, if the 
fanatic trend must be seen no more in human nature! Yes, 
but such men will appear; and the world goes forward, 
because they glorify the cause of truth with the weight and 
presence of an unfailing soul. 

GEO. W. CooKE. 
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THE UNIVERSE A WORK OF ART. 


We have spoken, in a previous article, of the two dis- 
tinct lines into which the argument from design may be 
divided. The teleological takes instances in which a means 
is adapted to an end, and argues that the end was the 
object for which the means was created. This argument 
has been reproached with making the Creator stand outside 
the universe, to plan, deliberate, and contrive héw to evade 
or surmount difficulties. But this is a complete misunder- 
standing: there is nothing in the argument inconsistent 
with the view that he saw from eternity the whole plan 
and development of the universe, down to its minutest 
details. The morphological argument, on the other hand, 
takes forms or rhythms in the external world, which do 
not appear to be acting as means to an end, but which con- 
form to laws of thought. In these cases, the position of 
innumerable points, at innumerable instants, can all be 
expressed by one proposition, declaring the position of one 
point at one instant. Inasmuch as space and time are 
impotent, utterly destitute of power or force; inasmuch as 
conscious will is the only thing actually known to us as 
guiding force through positions of unstable equilibrium,— 
it is reasonable to infer that this arrangement of points into 
symmetrical form or rhythmical movement is the work of a 
guiding intellect. The objection that this would make the 
thoughts of the Infinite Being like our thoughts is not 
sound. We do not find that different artists have the 
same ideas of the same form, and it is readily shown that 
the conception of an indefinitely increasing knowledge 
does not imply that the lower amount of knowledge is false. 
The dullest school-boy, in his perception of the human 
figure, has a correct conception of it; so far as it goes. He 
expresses the idea of a human body as unmistakably by 
stiff chalk lines as Raphael with his marvellous multitude 
and variety of living, graceful attitudes. Raphael’s facility 
shows that his conception of the living body was incompar- 
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ably more complete and accurate than the school-boy’s ; 
but his conception, nevertheless, includes the school-boy’s 
notion of a head, a trunk, and four limbs. Even infinite 
knowledge of geometrical form would not render false 
our human knowledge, but would include it. As the 
school-boy’s rude sketch indicates that in his mind there 
is some faint likeness to that of Raphael, so our human 
conceptions of geometrical law, being found expressed in 
nature, indicate that in our finite minds lies some faint 
likenevs to the eternal mind. Of course, we must concede 
that this !ikeness does not extend to the method of embody- 
ing the conception; nor does any intelligent theist suppose 
that it does. 

Let us now take a rapid glance at the immensity of the 
field which is covered by these two branches of inductive 
proof. Every one is aware how much additional strength 
is given to an inductive conclusion by a multiplication of 
instances from which it is drawn, and how much greater 
the additional strength given by the consilience of different 
lines of induction toward one conclusion. An induction 
is thus frequently made just as practically certain as a 
deduction ; or even as an intuition. For example, the exist- 
ence of fellow-men, similar in their principal physical and 
psychical endowments to ourselves, is only an induction; 
yet it is a conclusion of which every sane mind is absolutely 
certain,— as certain as it can be of its own existence. Her- 
bert Spencer says that there is the same certainty of the 
existence of an ultimate cause of the universe. The exist- 
ence of such a cause is, he tells us, forced upon our atten- 
tion and upon our belief by every experience in every day's 
life. It is this consilience of innumerable lines of induction 
which leads us to leap to certainty. We may go further. 
Spencer used to stop short with the existence of such a 
cause; he declared it to be absolutely unknown and 
unknowable; he forbade us to make any affirmation con- 
cerning it or to ascribe any attribute to it. But he could 
justify himself in issuing this prohibition only by a fualla- 
cious argument from the infinite nature of the ultimate 
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source of all things. Arguments from the infinite are 
almost always fallacious. Every cause may be known 
from its effects. The universe is intelligible, fulfilling plans 
of the highest wisdom and highest beneficence: its courses 
fight against the wrong doer and for the upright; and the 
cause of the universe is thus avouched to us as possessing 
the highest knowledge, wisdom, goodness, holiness. To 
these conclusions the inductions, also, from every hour's 
experience conspire in leading; and this consilience gives 
to these conclusions a certainty as great as that which we 
have of the existence of our fellow-men. 

The mode in which the result of inductions becomes 
certainty may be illustrated by the doctrine of mathemati- 
cal probability. Let us suppose that one of a pair of 
dice has been carefully measured and found to be a perfect 
cube; that it is then thrown repeatedly upon a table, and 
a record kept of the sides which come up. Let us further 
suppose that the ace constantly appears at every fourth 
or fifth throw instead of at every sixth. At first, we may 
suppose that this was an accidental variation; but, if it 
continue constantly to appear ‘too frequently, we shall 
begin to suspect that the opposite side of the die is the 
heavier. Let us now suppose that an examination shows 
that opposite side to be discolored. From this, we should 
not directly infer that that opposite side is the heavier, 
although we might infer that it was of a different specific 
gravity. Let us now try a third line, by throwing the die 
repeatedly into water. If now the ace comes up every 
third or fourth throw, it will be scarcely possible for us to 
resist the conclusion that the side of the six pips is too 
heavy. Yet, strictly speaking, all the evidence has been 
only an evidence of probability. ‘The chance that the ace 
turns up at any throw is one in six, and the chance that 
it turns up one-sixth of the time becomes greater and 
greater as the number of throws is increased. Yet in order 
to have it certain, even with a perfect die, that the ace 
shall appear one-sixth of the time, we must have an infinite 
number of threws. A divergence from this sufficiently 
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great would, however, very soon give moral certainty, 
even if not confirmed by the discoloration on the opposite 
side, and by throwing the die into the denser medium of 
water, thus allowing more time for the heavy side to act. 
Since the tendency toward a greater ratio than one-sixth 
does not show a change in any one direction, as the number 
of throws is indefinitely increased, we infer that the ratio 
would remain more than one-sixth, even were the throws 
multiplied to infinity. We are, therefore, justly certain 
that there is some one cause, constantly acting, to bring up 
the ace. 

When two arguments from induction conspire to give 
probability to one conclusion, that probability increases 
at least as fast as the product of the separate probabilities. 
We say at least as fast, because, while the doctrine of 
chances gives it that ratio, the moral probability of the 
conclusion is usually increased by vague and undefined 
presumptions, not to be measured numerically, and yet to 
be allowed their just influence in a moral judgment, pre- 
cisely as the discoloration of the die has justly an influence 
in the argument, although that influence is incapable of any 
exact numerical measurement. These presumptions may, 
in some cases, amount to a great deal, leading the mind 
irresistibly to exalt the probability to certainty; while, in 
other cases, they may amount to very little. But it is 
always in the power of a sufficient number of inductions to 
lead the mind to rush to the conclusion that the number 
might be indefinitely increased, and give certainty to the 
probability. This is the manner in which the laws of 
physics have been established; and the consent and con- 
silience of induction is the foundation rock upon which the 
magnificent temple of modern Science stands. There is 
not a single one of her laws, unless we except some 
elementary laws of mechanics, which rests upon any other 
basis than inductions of probability. Yet there are numer- 
ous laws of physics of which we are just as certain as we are 
of the simplest axioms of geometry. In arriving at the laws 
of natural science, the students have always been accus- 
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tomed to leap fearlessly from the indefinitely great to the 
infinite. Those who oppose the conclusions of theism con- 
cede that the great majority of intelligent men agree with 
Socrates and with the Stoics, in seeing the marks of intelli- 
gence and wisdom legibly inscribed upon the creation. They 
admit that every form of Atheism, Agnosticism, and Panthe- 
ism, whether materialistic or spiritual, has to contend against 
what the great mass of men consider their common sense. 
The common sense of mankind asks with Napoleon, “ Who 
made these things?” Nor is the common sense of mankind 
satisfied with the answer,— that they were not made at all, 
but grew. That reply, whether from the ancient philoso- 
phy or from the new, appears to common sense to be a 
mere quibble upon the word “made,” as though the word 
“make” implied the mode of making. No such quibble can 
blot out of sight the evident fact that the parts of the 
un verse are exquisitely adapted to each other, in innumera- 
ble relations of means to ends, precisely as if by infinite 
wisdom. It cannot hide the evident fact that the whole 
universe moves by law, precisely as if in the fulfilment 
of a divine ideal. It cannot satisfy the longings of the 
heart for an infinite love whereon to rest. Nor can it still 
the voice of conscience ; reproving our sins, and giving us 
dread intimations of the universality of the moral law and 
of its eternal sanctions. Theism is the natural conclusion, 
not only of the intellect of man, but of his heart also. 
Auguste Comte, the great founder of the school of positive 
philosophy, gives us a singular testimony to this fact in 
that broad generalization with which he opens his ponder- 
ous Cours de Philosophie Positif. He says that the 
human race and the individual man always pass, first of 
all, through a theological state, in which we attribute the 
existence and order of the world to a divine creation. 
And a true, unprejudiced, reasonable examination of this 
first conclusion of the human mind, upon beholding the 
regularity, intelligibility, and beauty of external nature, will 
confirm and strengthen it: it will not, as Comte imagines, 
dissipate it. In Cooke’s admirable volume, Religion and 
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Chemistry, he shows that the ultimate constitution of mat- 
ter, so far as modern physics have succeeded in unveiling 
it, bears abundant testimony that an all-wise intellect pre- 
sided at its creation. Critics of various schools quibble upon 
the word “creation,” as they do upon the word “ make” ; 
but their pleasantries are directed against their own cari- 
catures of theistic thought, and not against the thought 
itself. No intelligent Christian supposes that any finite or 
human language can be adequate to express infinite real- 
ities. By saying that intellect presided at the creation of 
matter, he means that 


“ Out of Thought’s interior sphere 
‘These wonders rose to upper air.” 


“ Ever fresh the broad creation, 
A divine improvisation, 
From the heart of God proceeds, 
A single will, a million deeds.” 


Thought preceded, logically, if not chronologically, the 
formation of the elements. It is objected that creation 


never could have taken place in time, because that would 
imply a time before creation, when God dwelt alone; and 
creation would thus become an accident, a change in the 
divine life, but the infinite and eternal cannot suffer 
change. And the reply of Christian theism is obvious: 
first, that we cannot argue safely from the infinite; and, 
secondly, that in this objection the infinite is not made 
absolutely infinite. Of course, the potentiality of all being 
lay in him; and nothing could come into existence which 
was not already in the abyss of potentiality with him, any 
more than lava could flow from a volcano, were it not 
already in the caverns beneath. But this objection to crea- 
tion, that it would make a change in the divine life, forgets 
that changes are actually and incessantly occurring in the 
world. The eruption of volcanoes, for example, certainly 
takes place in time and in space. But the eruption of a 
universe out of potentiality into existence is, in respect to 
the infinite, no greater than an eruption of Vesuvius out 
of quiescence into action. 
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In the very elements of matter; in the law of definite 
proportions by weight; in the law of multiple volumes; in 
the peculiar quiescence of some of the most abundant 
materials; in the alternation of perfect quietude and incon- 
trollable fury, displayed by oxygen; in the value of both 
moods to human life; in the instability of nitrogen, and 
its consequent adaptation to form organisms, of unstable 
equilibrium, as a residence for our incarnate spirits; in the 
prevalence of polarities, producing definite crystalline forms, 
marvellously exact in their conformity to geometrical law,—- 
in these, and in various other peculiarities of inorganic 
matter, Prof. Cooke shows that numerous lines of induction 
run together, and confirm beyond reasonable cavil the con- 
clusion that, in the very constitution of matter itself, we 
have abundantly demonstrative evidence that it is the work 
of a far-seeing, wide-reaching intelligence, immeasurably 
exceeding and yet including our wisest conceptions of geo- 
metric and physical fitness. 

Let us pause for a moment to consider a single one of 
these numerous evidences, the offices of water. At the 
average temperature of the surface of the globe, water is 
the most abundant of liquids. It enters largely into the 
composition of the rocks, and is held mechanically in the 
soil. It is more nearly a universal solvent than any other 
known liquid. The substances soluble, for example, in 
alcohol or ether or in carbonic bisulphide and not in water 
are rare and infrequent in comparison with those which 
water will dissolve. It is through this solubility alone 
that sufficient mobility is given to the components of plants 
and animals to allow their psyches to guide the forces of 
the sunbeam in building up organic forms. Water itself 
also largely enters into those forms as a component. 

It is an almost universal law that bodies contract with 
cold, expand with heat. In some instances there is an 
apparent exception, just at the moment of passing from a 
liquid toa solid form. But there are two notable cases in 
which the liquid begins to expand by cooling while yet 
above the temperature at which it solidifies. One of these 
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instances is found in bismuth, a comparatively rare metal, 
in which the exception to the law has not led to many 
results of interest. But, in the case of water, the exception 
is well marked. It is found that water, when cooling, begins 
to expand while yet nearly eight degrees Fahrenheit above 
the freezing point. This exception has as yet been accounted 
for by no physical theory of the constitution of matter in 
general or of water in particular. It stands out as an 
unmistakable and important exception to what would 
otherwise have been regarded as an invariable law of 
nature, and this exception naturally leads to exceedingly 
interesting teleological inferences. 

Water covers more than half the surface of the globe, 
and permeates in sensible quantity a large proportion of the 
surface which it does not cover. Besides its great function 
as a solvent of other bodies, thus allowing mobility of parts 
and evolution of organic forms, water is the great governor, 
regulator, or moderator of changes of temperature. The 
organic life of the world requires a very nice adjustment of 
the temperature of the surface within narrow limits of varia- 
tion. Two miles below the surface, the heat is everywhere 
greater than plant or animal could bear; four miles above 
the surface, the cold is always too intense for life to be 
maintained. Between these exceedingly narrow limits of 
space, the narrow limits of climate are to be maintained, 
else the earth becomes uninhabitable. This balance of 
climates or temperatures is maintained through the agency 
of water. A blast from the north sweeps down upon us, 
and the vapor in the air is condensed into rain or snow, 
giving out its heat into the borean air and bringing its tem- 
perature up nearer to the average. A breeze from the 
south comes laden with suffocating heat, the snow or moist 
earth, or the summer foliage filled with water, take away 
the heat, and pour out vapor in return. When a portion of 
the water in a lake has given out its heat to the northern 
blast, it is condensed by cooling, and sinks to the bottom, 
sending up warmer water to supply its place and to temper 
a new portion of northern air. This process continues until 
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the lake is chilled through to its depths, and brought down 
to about thirty-nine degrees Fahrenheit, there the process 
stops. The surface water cooled below that point expands, 
and by this exceptional behavior remains on the surface, and 
shields the water below. Presently, it freezes, makes a 
solid coating of ice over the whole; and the most intense 
and protracted winter can make that ice only a few feet 
thick. Beneath it lies the great body of the lake, still held 
at about forty degrees, except as the warmer bed of earth 
below may raise the lower portion, and send it slowly up 
to be cooled by contact with the colder strata near the ice. 

Now let us consider for a moment what would take place 
did water not thus form an exception to the general rule. 
The whole lake or river would then be chilled to the freez- 
ing point, and readily be frozen solid. The river would 
thus perpetually gorge and choke itself by bottom ice, and 
all winter be spreading new fields of ice over its adjacent 
intervales. No summer sun would have power to thaw out 
the bottom of the lakes nor of the largest rivers. Not only 
would all organic life within the waters become impossible, 
but the whole earth would be perpetually glaciated, and 
even the torrid zone be narrowed into a belt of alternate 
frost and vapor bath, so that terrestrial as well as aquatic 
life would disappear from the earth. 

Common sense can scarcely refuse to see, in this striking 
peculiarity of water, in this one great exception to the 
universal law of shrinking by cold, in this standing —or, 
rather, perpetually flowing and reappearing — miracle, a 
strong evidence of fore-knowledge. The constitution of 
water was preadapted to the races of plants and animals 
which were to be placed upon the terraqueous globe. No 
objection, subtly drawn from the nature of infinity and 
from the impossibility of attributing to the Infinite Being so 
personal an attribute as intelligent forethought, can prevent 
common sense from seeing, in this behavior of water, a testi- 
mony to the wisdom of God. This is, however, but a single 
one of numerous instances brought forward by Prof. Cooke 
and by others, to show that the original constitution of 
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matter is planned in conformity with the design of bringing 
man upon the world. Each of these instances forms a 
strong argument. The combination of the whole is in- 
vincible. 

As Prof. Cooke argues from the molecular and even from 
the atomic constitution of matter, so astronomers, geologists, 
and geographers show us that in the cosmical arrange- 
ments there is similar evidence of a wise adaptation of part 
to part. If the present condition cf things came without 
forethought or plan, it certainly is such a condition as wise 
forethought would have produced. There is evidence, in 
the formation of the continents and in the direction of 
mountain chains, that the present obliquity of the ecliptic 
has remained substantially the same since before the earliest 
azoic era. Yet that obliquity is so exactly suited to the 
present condition of things that any considerable diminution 
of it would make the torrid regions uninhabitable from 
heat and the temperate regions uninhabitable from cold. 
On the other hand, any considerable increase of it would 
carry frost to the equator, and make the summers of the 
temperate zones unendurably hot. Similar circumstances, 
as has been shown by Guyot and others, would follow any 
considerable change in the form and position of the con- 
tinents. The size and distance of the moon, and her effect 
upon the tides, and many other things of this nature, 
increase still further the lines of induction leading to the 
same great conclusion. 

Most numerous, however, are the lines of induction which 
may be followed in the examination of organic forms. The 
etymology of all languages shows that the earliest observers 
and thinkers were impressed with the fact that an animal, 
and even a plant, may be considered as having organs ; that 
is, instruments designed and adapted for effecting ends. 
That impression is still made upon every observer. Evolu- 
tionists of to-day, holding the most agnostic or even athe- 
istic philosophy, express the facts of organic nature by 
using teleological language. They speak just as freely as 
any other writers of the object of the various modifications 
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of vegetable and animal forms; that is to say, they use the 
words, “ object,” “end,” and “ purpose,” as the easiest way 
of expressing their perception of the uses and advantages of 
the modifications. The innumerable instances of the adap- 
tation of means and ends in nature are most easily thus 
described. Now, we may, if we see sufficient evidence to 
lead us so to do, suppose that all these modifications were 
produced by the mutual relation and reaction and limiting 
effect of heredity, of variability, and survival of the fittest. 
But, if we do so, then it seems tc me that the facts of 
nature should also lead us to maintain (with Prof. Asa 
Gray and some other modern writers, and with Erasmus 
Darwin, the grandfather, a man of great genius and learn- 
ing, whose name is strangely overlooked and ignored by 
those who, through the grandson, have received some of his 
doctrines) that the variation and survival are, nevertheless, 
through pre-established lines,-since the total result bears the 
marks of infinite wisdom and power,—the evidence of 
having resulted from the ordination of eternal wisdom. 

Certainly, the whole series of organic forms and functions, 
whether taken individually, taken in their smaller groups, 
or taken in their total connection, is precisely of the same 
character as if it were the fulfilment of a plan,—a plan of 
all-comprehensive, unerring wisdom, using the resources of 
infinite skill and power. Spherical astronomy treats, prop- 
erly, only of the apparent motions of the heavenly bodies on 
the apparent interior surface of an apparent hemisphere or 
sky; but, in a certain treatise, the writer, after describing 
various apparent diurnal motions, sums them up by adding 
“precisely as if the earth were turning on its axis from 
west to east.” And this is the reason why the Copernican 
system is believed to be true, because it is thus in perfect 
accord with the appearances in the sky. When any 
hypothesis explains the facts which it was framed to ex- 
plain, and is discovered also to explain other facts not 
known or not considered when framing the hypothesis, the 
hypothesis rapidly becomes a theory; and that theory is, by 
the increase of the facts which it explains, more and more 
firmly established as science. 
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Now, the morphological and teleological arguments of 
theology make the hypothesis that the universe is framed 
and fashioned after an intellectual ideal of perfect wisdom, 
so that the parts are adapted to each other with infinite 
skill, to accomplish the fulfilment of the ideal. It is ad- 
mitted that we cannot grasp that ideal in its entirety. It is 
admitted that we can only partially judge of the adaptation 
of means to ends. It is admitted that we can see only a 
part of the ends, and that we may, therefore, sometimes err 
in our perception of the uses of parts. But we certainly 
find, in the universe, abundant evidence of the presence 
of thought. The direct road from the high a priori assump- 
tions, which the teleological and morphological arguments 
make, leads back to many truths of observation, not in- 
cluded in those from which the assumptions were made. 
For example, we have been led to assume that a God of 
infinite wisdom and power will not waste any force. What- 
ever he does will be done with the least possible expenditure 
of power. Now, it is a historical fact that, out of this purely 
theological statement, out of this reverent theological as- 
sumption of Maupertius, mathematical writers have drawn 
as freely as from a horn of plenty. From it, as a premise, 
the mathematician deduces many laws of mechanics, which 
the physicist learns by observation. The reader will doubt- 
less recall the familiar instance of the optical laws. Light, 
in passing from point to point, through a medium of 
uniform resistance, would spend a minimum of force by 
going in the shortest path,— that is, in a straight line. Ob- 
servation shows that light does move in straight lines. If 
we ask that the light, in passing through the uniform 
medium from one point to another, shall, upon its way, be 
reflected from the surface of a mirror, then the point of 
reflection must be so situated as to make the total path of 
the incident and reflected rays as short as possible. Calcu- 
lation proves that the angles of incidence and of reflection 
must therefore be equal. Observation shows that they are 
equal. If the light goes through two media of different 
densities, then the path in the more difficult medium must 
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be shortened, that in the easier lengthened, in such manner 
that the total force expended shall be the least possible. 
Calculation proves that the sines of the angles of incidence 
and refraction must therefore be proportioned to the ease 
of motion in the media. Observation proves that they are 
so proportioned. 

Again, look at the arrangement of leaves upon the stems 
of plants. Our theological conceptions would make us 
say that the wisdom, we might almost say the justice, of 
God would make him impress upon tae plant a law by 
which the leaves should be evenly scattered around the 
stem, so that every leaf should have the fairest chance at 
light and air. The mathematician shows that this requires 
the successive leaves to divide the horizontal circle in 
extreme and mean ratio: the botanists show us this is the 
very law by which the leaves are arranged. This division 
in extreme and mean ratio was invented before the Chris- 
tian era for purely abstract geometrical uses. Until the 
year 1849, no one was aware that it had been used in 
nature; but then it was shown to be embodied, not only in 
the plants, but in the arrangements of the solar system. 
Although the two instances are in such different regions of 
nature,— the one in the leaves of terrestrial plants, the other 
in the revolution of the celestial bodies,— and even in such 
different regions of thought, the leaves dividing space in 
this ratio and the planets simply dividing time, yet the 
algebraical conception is the same in both. The use also 
is similar in both cases. The planets are kept scattered 
like the leaves; and a heliacal conjunction of more than 
two is a rare occurrence, frightening the astrologically timid 
only at rare epochs of time. 

The physical philosopher may justly object to the inju- 
dicious use of a priori methods, such as brought contempt 
upon many of the ancient physical speculations, such as 
will probably, hereafter, bring contempt upon some con- 
temporaneous speculations. But he cannot justly object 
to a legitimate use of the method, as has just been shown 
by examples of what it can do, when judiciously handled. 
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Those examples are striking, but they are not exceptional. 
The mathematical method has been more easily applied, 
heretofore, to mechanical and cosmical problems; but the 
same method is gradually extending itself into modern 
chemistry and physiology. All that is purely physical even 
in the human brain may be finally resolved into modes 
of motion, and must therefore, in the progress of human 
knowledge, become more and more amenable to mathemati- 
cal treatment. In other words, that which is purely 
physical must become more and more purely ideal. With 
every step of that progress, heretofore, the teleological and 
morphological arguments have become firmer and more 
multiplied. The enormous number of these consenting 
and consilient lines of ever strengthening induction may be 
inferred, when we recollect how many treatises have been 
written in the mere attempt to enumerate them. The 
fulness of particular lines may be illustrated by a reference 
to the Duke of Argyll’s volume upon the wings of birds, 
or to Agassiz’s one hundred and thirty-seven inferences 
from the classification of the animal kingdom. There is no 
evading the overwhelming number and conclusive forms 
of these arguments, no avoidance of the conclusion that 
“there is one God,” and that “science is the knowledge 
of him.” There is no resisting the evidence of his infinite 
wisdom, his absolute foreknowledge from the earliest epoch 
of all that has since transpired. There is no resisting 
this joy-inspiring, uplifting conclusion, except by methods 
which deny the validity of all reasoning, and destroy the 
possibility of ever resting in any conclusion or belief what- 
ever. Taken as a purely intellectual proposition, the evi- 
dence of the being of an all-wise and almighty Creator of 
the universe is as conclusive as the evidence of the being 
of our fellow-men. 

The world is not a machine, running independent of its 
Creator’s sustaining power; neither is it an organism of 
which He is the unconscious psyche: it is a perpetual, in- 
creasingly intelligible revelation of his divine wisdom, his 
unfathomable goodness, his eternal power. Men may err in 
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their attempts to interpret it; but Bacon’s comparison of 
final causes to vestal virgins, and Huxley’s coarser allusion 
to hetairae, are as false to the history of science as they 
are disagreeable to modern taste. 

Tomas HI. 


CHANNING AND GARRISON. 
A QUESTION OF WORDS AND OF VERBAL VIRTUE. 


The name of William Ellery Channing as chief patriarch 
of Liberal Christianity is so universally dear that all who 
date and derive from his influence are concerned in the 
current dispute whether, in his difference with William 
Lloyd Garrison about the use of terms in the old anti- 
slavery controversy, he was wrong or right; although on 
his part there was no quarrel with Garrison, the first gest- 
ure to whom, then a stranger, being at the Massachusetts 
State House Channing’s cordial right hand. Standing on 
guard over his individuality, he became jealous of associated 
effort, from his observation of political and his experience 
of ecclesiastical tyranny, and was still further troubled and 
repelled by the scourge of language from the abolitionists 
on all holders of slaves. This he criticised, while he sym- 
pathized with the anti-slavery organization he did not join. 
But, when Mr. Samuel J. May said to him, “ Why do not 
you speak wisely, if you think others talk ill?” he an- 
swered, “I accept the rebuke: I have waited too long.” 
That posture under reproof Mr. Garrison could not take. 
He resented any drop returning to him of the censure he 
had poured forth. If he were ever under conviction of sin, 
no consciousness save of impeccability appears in his public 
career. He was in his own apprehension as right in prac- 
tice as any theological perfectionist. The righteousness we 
are aware of in us, however robust, is liable to catch some 
self-righteousness as a disease ; and, then, how unrighteous, 
even totally depraved, all dissenters must be! Nevertheless, 
this man was the stoutest of incarnations of human rights 

7 
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as against the chronic iniquity of human bondage. So it 
is in the spirit of atonement and reconciliation that I in- 
quire for the reasons which, not as to ends, but methods, 
kept two equally devoted lovers of liberty somewhat apart. 

First, a diversity of nature, if we take Channing and 
Garrison as types. Channing, with all his courage, was a 
gentler specimen of the common species, and more a believer 
in that dignity of human nature which forbids the idea 
of utter corruption in any man. Such a phrase as was re- 
ported to be launched at him in private or in the Liber- 
ator, that he was living in luxury on the price of blood, he 
himself could not have shot at any one; and his only reply 
was to ask if that had really been said. Zuaury for the 
man whose abstemiousness for the sake of study in early 
life had produced a permanent contraction of the stomach, 
an incurable malady he never came out of, but was held to 
spare diet till the day of his death; and price of blood re- 
ceived by one as clean as his accuser in his own person and 
his ancestral line! But he was not accosted with singular 
severity. Whoever was not ready for African emancipa- 
tion at once—as an immediatist — was branded as _pro- 
slavery and dripping with blood. How many like expres- 
sions could be cited, in which the outraged moral sense was 
voiced! It was less a wilful than an elemental surge to 
make the castle of oppression tremble and totter. When 
the fierce terminology was complained of, Emerson, regret- 
ting the violence, yet considered it natural, and answered, 
There is so much oxygen in the air; and Parker declared 
the abolitionists to be the nobler sort of women and men. 
Stop sinning was the cry to the Southern planter and North- 
ern trader in cotton, and it was in style a terrible repeti- 
tion and monotony of attack; Garrison, especially, unwea- 
ried in wielding the battering-ram, and too bent and busy 
to reflect if, in his war against injustice, he were not him- 
self sometimes unjust, and thus in fact siding with the foe 
he assailed. 

But he was a reformer, and not a politician or social phi- 
losopher. To Channing, slavery was a bad system; to Gar- 
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rison, simply a sin. He analyzed the nation and the gener- 
ation into units of guilt. He became a non-voter and 
clamorous for disunion, declaring that he and his were the 
only disunionists; only disunion pretenders, he said, at the 
South. He was mistaken in this notion, and in not foresee- 
ing that the abolitionists did not and could not abolish 
slavery, but that the patient must somehow recover from 
and throw off the terrible ail, that the sword of civil war 
would cut out the cancer, the pen of Lincoln prescribe the 
operation, and that the country he had sworn to save with 
or without slavery was not so far gone as to perish from 
loss of blood. 

Garrison did not doubt the downfall of slavery, nor that 
by humanity as well as by divinity, by secular history as 
well as by the Bible, it would be finally disowned. But 
he did not believe, as Lincoln and Channing did, in the 
people of the United States. He could not understand 
how slavery, anciently beginning in the mercy that spared 
in battle a forfeited life for service, yet to become such 
a crowning moral anachronism at last, could have been 
needed in a nation’s cradle, in order that any constitution 
on these shores a century ago should exist. To him and 
some of his companions, Washington and Jefferson, as 
however unwilling slave-holders, were thieves, albeit some 
by whom they were called such might not deserve to stoop 
down and unloose the latchet of their shoes. The idea 
was foreign from their minds that a nation is not only 
so many distinct, responsible ballot-casters or polls, but 
itself a vast personality, subject to children’s diseases in its 
infancy and youth. But no political constitution was so 
strong with Garrison as his own, which was matchless in 
might and persistence, and mortgaged him not only to his ob- 
ject, but to his own will and way,—not to domineer in any 
selfish manner, but to set the pitch and determine the domi- 
nant key. Soon after boyhood was marked in him the ambi- 
tion, born of some inward dream and prophecy, which made 
him affirm, when he was politically taken to task, that he 
should be heard of thereafter in no slight or inglorious way, 
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—a prediction, indeed, signally fulfilled. But no gradual- 
ism to wear despotism away was in his belief or to his taste. 
The cruel hoary fortress must be undermined and blown 
up: only he would be the Guy Fawkes, not in stealthy mid- 
night assault, but at broad noonday. With a sweep of jaw 
in his physical conformation corresponding to interior 
omnipotent resolve, he clenched his teeth and set his types, 
which were so many thunderbolts, and, like Luther, threw 
his ink-stand at the devil. But as, in some chance medley, 
honest passengers get unmerited bullets or blows, so he 
spattered innocent and well-meaning folks who were not 
subservient and committed entirely to his views; and, when 
fault was found with his harshness to those who lisped or 
roughly belched a sentiment other than his own, he, in the 
line of censorship, rode back upon them with his repeated 
and relentless charge. Instead of any remorse for that 
business of staining opponents’ characters in which he was 
engaged, he lamented that the English tongue did not fur- 
nish in its vocabulary for his purpose epithets sharp and 
biting enough. He does not repent, will not retract, knows 
he must be heard, and is personally willing to forgive, 
though a roaring lion of Judah for his cause. A non- 
resistant he professes to be, apparently unaware of the 
truth of the old proverb about a word and a blow, as 
Sumner discovered, or how near not alone in the spelling 
a word is to a sword, as the Apostle James says the tongue 
is set on fire of hell, and that, as avalanches in the Alps 
may be loosened by a breath, so breath on breath may blend 
into a wind and precipitate the awful slide of civil war. 
Whoever still believes in any other than a bloody exit 
as having been possible from our corporate trespass and 
judgment, so long ago, must have, even in his compunction, 
some joy at not having intentionally done or said what 
tended like fate toward the dreadful passage of our wider 
than the Israelitish Red Sea. In the way of unblamable 
verbal virtue, we must give to Channing the palm, the more 
as vehement speech is less effective to overcome evil than 
is a civil tongue. Garrison was intellectually a dull man 
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as compared to Channing, and he has left no literary monu- 
ment of his opposition to or description of the wickedness 
of slavery to vie with that of his compeer. The admirably 
written biography by his sons seems, after the conflagration 
of his life, but as an ash-heap in which much is preserved ; 
and so, as after the Boston fire, we rake in it with success 
for treasure. 

That a man is not potent in proportion to his inflamma- 
tory speech is shown in the moderation of lips in John 
Brown, who had a soul as incendiary as Garrison's, and 
whose farewell words near the gallows are the top of 
pathetic eloquence proceeding from the great struggle now 
closed. If it is not necessary to cease to be a gentleman in 
order to be a regenerator, then such epistles as Garrison's 
to Mayor Otis and Judge Sprague will not be considered 
as models of composition for future antagonists to use. Did 
not the old knight of the days of chivalry give us all a 
lesson, when he first on his horse rode up and touched cour- 
teously his adversary’s shield? As to methods of removing 
or judging slavery, there was indeed room for debate, as 
Garrison and Phillips found in the keen encounter, some- 
what abusive on Garrison’s and patient on Phillips’s part, 
as to the policy of disbanding the Anti-slavery Society after 
the blacks were freed; while Garrison’s own change of front 
about colonization, woman's legislative right, and observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, might have taught him some charity 
to such as went not with him in other matters to all lengths. 
Alcott well said to both Phillips and Garrison, the comba- 
tants, who fell foul of each other after fighting a common 
foe! “Boys, behave! You should be ashamed of your- 
selves! Differ, but do not quarrel.” A lesson on the spot 
neither of them had before learned. 

On the whole, as to verbal virtue, we shall not admit 
that the wreath on Channing’s head, over his now silent 
mouth, has withered. There are evergreens of diverse sort. 
The laurel of paler and not less lively tint belongs to Chan- 
ning; to Garrison, the darker color of the pine. 

But Garrison is in this country the anti-slavery primate 
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in power, if not in time. Webster at Plymouth, Channing, 
Phillips, John Brown, and Emerson, with many others, in 
essay or oration, verse or prose, have written or spoken more 
persuasively than he to oppose the rooted, complex crime. 
But he was the opposition to it, his being was an abhorrence 
of it, his soul a burning glass held firm against it, or a 
furnace whose heat never slacked. He was our Peter the 
Hermit in the crusade, not to recover a sepulchre, but to 
raise a commop humanity from the dead; and his aim is 
absolution for his mistakes. Slavery to him was a front 
and edge of contention, not a topic of discourse ; and strag- 
glers were deserters to be cut down or whipped in, while 
whoever would not join the line must abide a recreant’s 
blot. Here was an iron man, Talus, as Spenser writes, on 
his rounds, or, rather, a natural law executing recusants and 
itself. 

Yet, as Emerson considered Parker’s comparing defenders 
of the Constitution, against fugitives from service to the 
worst monsters of antiquity, to be a rhetoric stone-cold, so 
Garrison’s favorite mottoes became a trite, tame liturgy. 
But every clause was a live coal from the altar to him. He 
was conscientious, if he did not always reach the higher 
property of being just; and he knew that the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera. But it is easier for constel- 
lations than for men to unite poise with progress, and Gar- 
rison was more uniformly heady and zealous than well- 
balanced and fair. Deliberate unfairness is worse than 
passionate villany ; and the injustice we combine in returns 
to plague ourselves, as some of the abolitionists must have 
perceived when they strove together as sharply as they had 
struck at crime outside their ranks, and for their internal 
divisions subjected themselves to worldly scorn, as Isaiah 
wrote that “he who smote the people was persecuted, and 
none hindered,” although from no oppressive king of Babylon 
came the stroke. 

Thus the bruiser of transgressors gets bruised himself. 
“Phillips has a cruel mouth,” said one to Emerson; but 
he affirmed “Garrison has a vicious eye.” He afterward 
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preferred Garrison to Phillips. It is one of the strangest 
revenges brought about by the whirligig of time that upon 
each other, by the warm votaries and advocates of like 
measures and the same principles, such sentences should 
have been passed. But nature, human nature, the divine 
nature, is moral. The scales, more sure than Libra up there 
in the sky, redress every wrong, and after long trembling, 
as of the needle, come still and level to a hair’s breadth. 
In this equilibration, Channing rises clear and steady as 
Orion, and can by no defamation be made to sink. “ Always 
young for liberty,” he said he was at the outbreak of the 
French Revolution of 1830; and, from the vindication of 
that right, his repute can never be divorced. 

But his constitutional diversity from Garrison is not the 
only consideration in the case. The difference of condition 
betwixt the two is a second point, to be equally marked. 
When Garrison’s star arose, with its keen scintillation, to 
struggle through clouds, Channing was in the clear upper 
firmament of fame, the thundering Jupiter of American the- 
ology. He was over fifty when Garrison was under thirty 
years of age. Boston and New England were bright in the 
flashes of his religious genius before the new planet of 
reform had shot forth a recognizable steely ray. Of the 
personal aspiration Garrison so abounded in, he was quite 
devoid. A saintly and disinterested temper as well as 
a reflective disposition distinguished him from the outset. 
Perhaps no equally eminent person in America has from 
the cradle to the grave shown a translucent unity so com- 
plete. All he could remember of trespass from his child- 
hood, as he told me, was that, for some venial sins which he 
had committed, he thought he was a better man. How 
legitimate and logical that, after maintaining freedom of 
thought in religion and breaking the yoke of a Calvinistic 
creed and clerical tyranny from the necks of men in this 
neighborhood,— a service which he regarded as his chief 
title to be remembered,—he should espouse the cause of 
deliverance for the slave! But how could it, save for the 
flagrant proof, be credited that by his forerunner in this 
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particular path his book should be vindictively handled 
and his proffer of aid contemptuously refused! Who is 
this, to doubt that I am perfect, Garrison virtually said. 
It was as if John the Baptist had rejected Jesus, instead 
of heralding him with the magnificent eulogy of humility 
he pronounced. If Garrison was earlier in the modern 
field, in the ancient one was not John? This collision, 
calculated and of set purpose on the track, was the more 
remarkable because he who hotly engineered it was young, 
and because reverence rather than opprobrium would have 
become him for the elder whom he so ungraciously proposed 
to run off or run down. Moreover, Channing’s sacrifice 
to his convictions at that time was far more costly than 
any possible from the man whose fortunes were yet to 
make, and his spurs to win, we should say, but that some 
more than Socratic demon drove him on in his never 
checked course to achievement, passing all imagination to 
conceive. But, says Shakspere, “love is not time’s fool” ; 
and, from an earlier record, we learn that “ wisdom is the 
gray hair to man, and an unspotted life is old age”; and, in 
the heat of the race, Garrison forgot about relative seasons 
of existence, or distance from the starting place, being only 
anxious to see how near he and everybody might be to the 
goal. But Channing had, in his gifts and their admiring 
acceptance by thousands in his train, more to risk and 
a larger offering to make, although it was one of Wendell 
Phillips’s inaccuracies to represent him as having ever been 
mobbed on account of any position he took. Nor was 
he hounded, as others have said. It was no grievous hurt 
or immedicable wound, if some of his parish would not 
speak to him in the street! Many besides have suffered 
likewise. But how fully and gladly he gave up whatever 
was required by fidelity to duty never surpassed! No 
censure can blight his laurels, though all graveyard immor- 
telles wither ; and no time can dim the halo round his head. 

From well-recollected, happy relations of like and _per- 
fectly equal cordiality with Channing and Garrison, the 
present witness writes. He bears testimony to Channing’s 
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peculiar, quiet, listening respect for other, however juvenile, 
minds. There was the same sunbeam and lowly aspect, 
especially at life’s westering afternoon, in Garrison’s face. 
Some of us, still on the stage, were of the audience when, 
like two clouds with opposite electricities, he and Phillips 
clashed. When I once referred to his stormy part in the 
world’s theatre, he softly answered, “Woe is me, my 
mother, that thou hast borne me a man of contention!” 

In order to judge him of the press and his pulpit con- 
temporary, is it not an advantage for any one to have had 
the friendly acquaintance of both? Emancipation in this 
country will be forever associated with his newspaper and 
Lincoln’s pen and Grant’s sword and John Brown’s inva- 
sion of Virginia. The several ratio, who shall tell? They 
all gave the glory to God. The earthly issue is a resultant, 
the division of whose merit among contrary human forces 
no wit of ours can make, -because by no yet ascertained 
law can we estimate the congenital and hereditary ingre- 
dient in our voluntary choice. 

Yet, to approximate any accurate measure or respective 
credit, we must recur to the mould of the men. In Chan- 
ning, how it was at once mild and bold! His friend Jona- 
than Phillips, the kinsman of Wendell, could scarce trust 
himself to speak of the gentleness that had been so great 
to him. May I not be permitted to recite from personal 
observation a trivial instance? As I talked with Channing 
one day in his study, the conversation was annoyed bya 
restless insect, to his exquisite sense, a particular offence. 
He rose feebly, took a sheet of white paper, with much 
pains succeeded in depositing the insect unhurt on the 
smooth surface, and then in carrying it to the window and 
sending it home to its native air. Sterne’s Uncle Toby to 
the fly could not be more polite. Such a man might well 
preach against war, and not covet or delight in any fray. 

But, if Channing hesitated where Garrison rushed, both 
temperament and philosophy inclined him to treatment of 
the tentative and expectant sort of social healing. There 
may be in hesitancy a moral element, and a Christian good- 

8 
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ness, too, more than in the heroic style of bugles blown and 
mustered hosts in arms. ‘ The finest art of rhetoric,” said 
Emerson, “is to understate and omit. This cheap expe- 
dient,” he added, “most authors strangely overlook.” No 
such rule was followed when Garrison scored, as a covenant 
with death and agreement with hell, the Constitution by 
which alone, out of providentially not quite consistent ma- 
terials, a republic could be formed; or, to add an example 
of coarse personality, when Phillips said of Bellows, a 
great benefactor of Church and State, that he was lower- 
ing into a well empty buckets, and drawing them empty 
up,—a libel lacking the poor debenture, from its wanton- 
ness, of any value of wit. 

Such considerations as I offer are not irrelevant. Over- 
statement is our political, theological, and social sin. Can- 
didates are whitewashed and blackwashed. About prohi- 
bition and license how we wordily fight! Editors and 
contributors, behind the barrier of print, and orators on 
platforms use terms they would not dare to utter about 
individuals face to face. Warren Hastings was amazed at 
his own image in the indictment of Burke’s speech. How 
much of our conference in private life is but backbiting, 
and is made up of the exaggeration Dr. Johnson declared 
all eloquence to be! Family life and domestic service may 
be at some future time arraigned by the world’s conscience 
as severely as ever slavery was, the bar of the moral sense 
being exalted every day. Meanwhile, let us remember the 
sentence of Jesus,— that for every idle word we shall give 
account at the day of judgment, by our words justified or 
,condemned. 

But vilification has a long literary history. Such as have 
in former time reviled those, whom they with comprehensive 
repugnance withstood, are often referred to as furnishing a 
warranty for our insulting speech, the crowning example 
alleged being that of Jesus. But his strongest epithet, of 
viper, was applied to a generation; while, no doubt, in per- 
fect good humor he called Herod a fox. How he must, 
over the tribute-money, have smiled! As Channing intoned 
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Christ’s denunciation of the Pharisees, it seemed a wail, not 
a woe or curse. His dooming of transgressors had the roll 
of thunder in it, and was noshriek. We can, with a solemn 
joy, recite his boding periods. But who can repeat Luther’s 
indecencies about the pope or some of Milton’s angry 
smiting lines? Quotation spares what, with instinctive 
shame, for a pattern we decline. Jude tells us Michael 
the archangel did not bring a railing accusation against 
the devil; for, probably, it would have done that character 
no good. 

There is, we may conclude, an ethical grammar. The 
best spoken or written style is not one abounding in 
superlatives, interjections, ejaculations, and exclamations 
with multiplied points, and the passionate appeals which 
are the shadows, echoes, and ghosts of oaths. To be impres- 
sive, it is in vain to scream. Many of our discourses in 
pulpit or print resemble how little in its grave undertone 
that most respectful address, the Sermon on the Mount! 
They try to startle, and it stirs. We are sometimes said, 
because we are quiet, to be dull and to lack life and fire. 
But true life is not a feverish pulse, and genuine fire is not 
the crackling of thorns under a pot. Nothing is so idle as 
senseless rage. The torrent or freshet is not so deep or 
strong or useful to serve us as the silent stream. Grant, 
in battle, did not shout or swear. His voice was not up- 
lifted. Like that of Walt Whitman’s “little captain,” it 
was “neither low nor loud.” By gentle folk, in company 
of good society, voices are never raised; and preachers and 
reformers will learn at last that bluster is not power in any 
part of speech. 

As my topic is the use of language, I may be permitted 
to complete my memory sketch of Channing with some 
examples known, perhaps, but to myself. When he was 
invited to preach the sermon to consecrate Orville Dewey's 
church, in New York, be told me he had declined, as not 
being in sympathy with the building of fine churches. or 
with any occasions of show. He said to me, “ There is a 
struggle betwixt the Church and the world; and it is plain 
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the world, for the present, has got the Church under.” 
When a warm advocate of temperance informed him that he 
had written anonymously to a certain large dealer in liquor, 
he made the unexpected, unsympathetic, astonishing answer : 
“T am sorry that so good a man as you should have done 
such a thing.” ‘Ought any ridicule from the wicked,” he 
said, “to be a weapon so mighty or ready at hand as a 
Christian’s scorn for all that is base?” But any expression 
of contempt for an individual never came, in my hearing, 
from his lips. When, from a publisher, a messenger clerk 
came with a book, to ask for the honored firm permission 
to dedicate it to him, he said simply to the boy, “ Take it 
away.” Turning one day, as was his way, along with his 
look, his head- to me, he said, “ Disciples of our religion 
should be a peculiar people, marked and separate from the 
world.” In his elevation so habitual, and from which he 
never descended, 


“ Soaring with supreme dominion 
Through the azure fields of air,” 


he was a peculiar man. As, one day, we passed a friend on 
our walk around Boston Common, the usual salutation went 
to and fro. But, after we had proceeded a long distance, 
conversing, or, rather, I hearkening to him, on high themes, 
he suddenly paused and exclaimed: “What a sweet face 
that woman has! It has not gone from me yet.” But, 
from the manner of the recognition — grave and courteous 
— which he had given her, the cordial and deep impression 
would scarce have been suspected in a man whom some 
persons so ignorantly accused of being cold. There was no 
hard polish, but a soft penetration, in his gaze. I have to 
say — now it is more than twoscore years since he out- 
travelled me on a path by mortal passengers unseen — that 
his face, with the eyes,— eyes so expressive people disputed 
about their color,— has not gone from me yet. 

Garrison was a pronounced Spiritualist. 1 said to him, 
“How happens it that Paul, the chief apostle, who could 
not have been without Jesus, but without whom, to estab- 
lish his religion, Jesus*could not have done, who never saw 
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Jesus save supernaturally, and did not wish, but objected, 
to any beholding of him in the flesh, should be the great 
power in the Church; while of Thomas, who wanted to 
put his fingers into the print of the nails, and thrust his 
hand into his side, we scarce hear anything further?” 
The old war-horse of reform reared at once in favor of man- 
ifestations and materializations, and exclaimed, “ Thomas 
was worth all the rest of the apostles put together!” The 
difference between Channing and Garrison was that the 
former had an internal vision, the latter an external design. 
Channing’s divinity issued in humanity. Garrison’s philan- 
thropy, that gave no quarter, was his way to fame. 

C. A. BARTOL. 


ALLEN’S “CONTINUITY OF CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT.” * 


Of Prof. Allen’s interesting treatise the interest is purely 
in the line of speculative theology. The book is learned, 
scholarly, instructive, thoroughly liberal in spirit, very 
valuable to the student in that field. To the student of 
Christian history, or of religious thought in general, it 
needs a critic and interpreter. The omissions incidental to 
the nature of its argument are as broad and as remarkable 
as the information, carefully digested and skilfully pre- 
sented, which he finds spread upon its clear and handsome 
pages. To criticise it in detail — abounding as it does with 
amplitude of reading and felicity of presentation —is a task 
we are by no means ambitious to attempt. But a few 
points have offered themselves to us, ina somewhat careful 
study of the book, which may possibly help some reader 
of it, here and there, better to find its real value. 

If we were very captious as to phrases, we might urge 
that its title should rather have read, “ Discontinuity of 
Christian Thought” ; since the pivot on which its argument 
turns is a sharply drawn antithesis between the speculative 


“* The Continuity of Christian Thought: A Study of Modern Theology in the 
Light of its History. By Alexander V. G. Allen, Professor in the Episcopal Theologt- 
cal School in Cambridge. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pp. 438. 
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doctrine of the East, from Clement of Alexandria down to 
Athanasius, and the theological system of the Latin Church, 
as affected by the warp given it in the polemic and prac- 
tical temper of Tertullian, Cyprian, and Augustine. The 
thesis developed from this antithesis corresponds in a general 
way with tendencies often remarked in recent Anglican the- 
ology, though we do not know that it has anywhere been 
presented so clearly and effectively as we find it here. 
These tendencies may be described as a disposition to dis- 
claim alliance or historical continuity with Roman eccle- 
siasticism, and to claim a closer relation with the older 
churches of the East. The first defect (if we may venture 
to call it so) that meets us in this presentation is that the 
contrast does not go back far enough. Notice is nowhere 
taken of the fact, so obvious when our eye is once turned 
upon it, that the same thing appears, equally sharp and 
well defined, in the writings of the New Testament. There 
may be some convenience, but there is not the slightest 
historical justification for beginning the two parallel lines 
of development with Tertullian and Clement, in the third 
century. Augustine is just as genuine a successor of Paul 
as Athanasius is of John. And to say, or to allow the 
inference, that the former is a late development, due to the 
harder temper or the coarser practical needs of the Latin 
intellect, is a fallacy that takes seriously from the critical 
value of the book. Moreover, it corresponds with that 
obstinate and ingrained fallacy (which the author appears 
elsewhere to recognize) in the theologians of the East, 
which led them to discard completely the historical data 
given in the Testament, and to spend themselves on purely 
speculative deductions from the assumed nature and attri- 
butes of the Divine Word. The apostolic age is just as 
much the true starting-place for the history of dogmatic 
controversy as it is for that of the organic development of 
Christian or ecclesiastical life. 

The antithesis running through the larger part of the 
book is summed up in some such statement as this: that 
the Greek theology is developed from the [truer] doctrine 
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of the divine “immanence” in nature and the soul (found 
earlier in Plato and the Stoics), while the Latin theology 
is developed from that of the divine sovereignty, or “ tran- 
scendence.”* The former, run out logically, leads to the 
opinion known as Pantheism; the latter, to that known as 
Deism. One reveres the Divine Spirit in the universe; 
the other adores a Creator and Father above the universe. 

We need not discuss the purely metaphysical question, 
which is the truer symbol of that which to our thought 
must evermore be the Unknown. As to the statement 
itself, its general accuracy cannot be disputed, even if we 
had not the rich and ample citation with which it is fortified 
by Prof. Allen. But the antithesis lies in the nature itself 
of religious thought, not in race or longitude. The dif- 
ference of mental temperament that brings it to the front 
corresponds only in a very loose way with the geographical 
differences to which it is often referred. Transcendence as 
against immanence is full as much a Hebrew as it is a Latin 
notion, when set against the Greek. The contrast is quite 
as sharp in the New Testament — compare, for example, the 
Epistle of John “the elder” with the Revelation of John 
“the divine ”—as it is in the widest asunder of Greek and 
Latin “Fathers.” Nay, our author himself cites (p. 14%) 
from Augustine’s earlier writings the evidence of a Platon- 
ism which puts that phase of his opinion in complete 
affiliation with the Greek thought; and, if he had cared to 
do it, he might have added passages from the City of 
God, which show that in his very latest years he was far 
from having outgrown that phase.¢ Furthermore, it is 
impossible even to imagine a philosophic defence of the 
Trinity or Real Presence, or any argument pretending to be 
such, which does not deal with postulates of the purest 
Platonism. Even so realistic and downright champions as 
"Bee eepecially pages 42,143. RSP pCO Peet 

+ Such passages as De Civ. Det, viii. 10, and xii. 2, compared with De Trin., v. 1, and 
xii. 15, appear fully to justify this statement. It has, however, to be borne in mind 
that Augustine’s argument is addressed to the conscience and religious feeling, not 
to the speculative intellect ; and that it always presupposes a moral conflict in the 
soul, which is as far as possible from the placid mental moods of the mere evolu- 


tionist. The curious thing is that anybody should attempt to explain the develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine, without taking notice of that moral conflict. 
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Gregory the Great, in the sixth century, and Damian, in the 
eleventh, as soon as they begin to illustrate their argument, 
are obliged to employ images and reasonings that would 
come equally well from Origen or Clement.* It would be 
mere pedantry to cite the obscurer names of earlier Latin 
theologians, down to and including the discussions of the 
ninth century, which fully justify the assertion their the- 
ology is quite as often mystical as it is ecclesiastical. At 
least, some knowledge of that side of western speculation 
is quite necessary, in order to judge fairly of the weight to 
be allowed to the (in the main) indisputable thesis of this 
book. 

It is quite a subordinate point, and yet one bearing 
strongly the same way, when this volume dwells on the 
emphasis given in western theology to the appeal to fear 
of the divine judgments as a motive in the religious life. 
Doubtless, the thought of an Almighty Sovereign is far 
more stimulating to that motive than the thought of a Divine 
Presence in the soul. We need not dwell upon the appar- 
ent use or the monstrous abuse of that doctrine of terror 
in western Christendom. We need not deny, either, that 
in this matter the western is broadly to be distinguished 
from the eastern theology. But the general statement 
requires two or three marked limitations. In the first place, 
that appeal to fear is fully justified by the New Testament: 
the parables and “apocalyptic” discourses of Jesus vigor- 
ously urge it; it is by “the terror of the Lord” that the 
writer of Corinthians hopes to persuade men; that terror 
was never put more powerfully and effectively to the imag- 
ination than in well-known passages of the Apocalypse ; 
and no religious believers have ever been more haunted 
and goaded by it than those whose whole theology was 
contained between the lids of the Bible. So that it is not 
quite fair to speak of it (pp. 122, 158, and elsewhere) as if 
it were first pressed upon the conscience in lurid rhetoric 
by Tertullian, or were first made an effective tool of eccle- 
siasticism in Cyprian’s doctrine of the sacraments, or were 


*See Gregory, Dial. iv. 6: Steut vis anima vivificat et movet corpus, sic vis 
divina implet que creavit omnia ; Damian, De Fide Cath., 6. 
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emphasized for the first time with all its terrors in the 
Augustinian creed of predestination. 

In the second place, if one will look away from theologi- 
cal polemics —in which there is not after all, perhaps, quite 
so much difference of West and East — to the general pre- 
senting, illustrating, or enforcing of religious motive upon 
the popular mind, he will find that, however grim the spec- 
ulative doctrine, it is distinctly held in abeyance (as it 
were), as a sort of background of last resort, for considerably 
more than a thousand years; giving emphasis, it is true, to 
many an argument or appeal, but by no means pervading 
and saturating the body of religious thought as it has done 
in the centuries since the Reformation.* 

And he will find, in the third place, that the doctrine of 
an eternal hell with all its horrors, reappearing from time 
to time in crises of longer or shorter duration, was really 
brought to the front and made the master motive in eccle- 
siastical piety at a very late period. There are good reasons 
for holding that a crisis of that sort came about just after 
the middle of the twelfth century, during the conflict of the 
medieval Church with the great development of free 
thought, which was then at its height; and that this date 
marks a dividing line between two stages of religious 
doctrine, or policy, in the ecclesiastical development, whose 
character may’ be inferred from that as a single symptom. 


* We take the liberty of copying here a passage which has stood for some years in 
print as a sort of challenge, and, though sometimes questioned, has never been fairly 
disproved : “ The many volumes — some scores of thousands of pages — of early Cath- 
olic theology leave upon my mind a strong feeling of surprise at finding so little 
appeal to the vulgar terrors of the future world. I do not mean by this that the doc- 
trine implied all along was not as grim and terrible as it hasever been. It is assumed. 
we may say, a8 a matter of course, that there is no salvation out of the true Church. 
It is taken for granted that the penalty of sin or unbelief is everlasting death, or, a 
good deal worse, everlasting torment. But this lurid background is a 
merely. It is not forced, as we might expect, upon the imagination of the believer. 
Rather, it is made simply an appeal to his conscience, and is, on the whole, greatly 
obscured by the emphasis laid on other things. No doubt, cases might be quoted to 
qualify this statement. ... But I should say (not as a fact, but as an impression) that 
there is more ‘ blood-theology’ and ‘hell-fire’—that is, the vivid setting forth of 
everlasting torment to terrify the soul — in one sermon of Jonathan Edwards, or one 
harangue at a modern ‘revival,’ than cam be found in the whole body of homilies 
and epistles through all the Dark Ages put together. ... The Church had other and 
better business in hand than to add the terrors of eternity to those of time, which 
were black enough already !""— Christian History in tts Three Great Periods, vol. 1, 
Ppp. 257, 258. Compare, for what follows, éd., vol. ti., pp. 161-164. 
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It was during that conflict that—as if to check the fanatic 
terror inspired by the doctrine — the mitigation of a Purga- 
tory, “that little ecclesiastical hell in keeping of the priest- 
hood,” already hinted in the writings of Augustine and 
others, was interposed as a sort of buffer between the be- 
liever’s conscience and the extremest horrors of the dominant 
theology. And the modern full-grown doctrine of the Cal- 
vinistic hell cannot be said fairly to have established its pre- 
dominating and awful presence in Christian thought, until it 
was developed under the fierce heat of the controversies of 
the sixteenth century, when nothing less appalling would 
adequately reflect the passions of the conflict just about to 
issue in a hundred years of religious war. It was, in short, 
Dante's Hell without the relief of his Purgatory; and, like 
that, it was the reflected image of a generation of fury and 
hate. 

Such historic outlines as those we have’ briefly traced 
should be kept in view, in studying the slow and long evo- 
lution of religious opinion. They are needed, to judge 
fairly the contrasts here offered us between the essential 
characteristics of eastern and western theology. We do 
not understand Prof. Allen to say anything inconsistent 
with the view thus outlined. But he has certainly made 
far too little of external circumstances such as we have 
hinted at, as affecting the cause of the development. And 
a careless or not specially instructed reader of his pages 
might easily be led to an opinion not only untrue to fact, 
but unjust to the real central and spiritual character of 
historic Christianity itself. 

Still another thing. Such a reader as we have just im- 
agined might fail to see the real underlying causes at work 
in bringing about the contrasts of opinion we speak of. He 
might, especially, fail in estimating the ethical motive to be 
traced in the early development of theology, both East and 
West. Prof. Allen has shown very clearly, in one of his 
most valuable expositions, iow the development itself of 
the church doctrine of the Trinity was a religious protest 
against the fears of pagan speculation that prevailed in the 
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fourth century, just when the institutions and beliefs of the 
old classic civilization were getting adopted and blended in 
a Christian empire. But, with respect to this, there are 
two points which he seems to have left insufficiently 
guarded. In the first place, the doctrine of the Divine 
immanence, in and of itself, is a doctrine purely speculative 
and unmoral. All that it explicitly declares is that the 
divine life is the one underlying Force which makes what- 
ever is, in nature and the soul. Now, to the soul religiously 
trained, this doctrine is, doubtless, not only a source of the 
deepest peace in the conflict of life, but of the highest 
inspiration to spiritual activity and endurance. But, stated 
as speculative opinion merely, it is hard to distinguish it 
from such a doctrine as Schopenhauer’s Will, for example, 
which is far enough from having any religious value. 

Nay: it lies broadly open to the inference, which it 
cannot easily escape, of what has been called “the divinity 
of passion.” Now, not only this is exactly the view of 
things which Paganism has always consecrated in its nature- 
divinities, especially in those 

“ Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 

Whose attributes are rage, revenge, and lust, ’— 
because those were attributes their worshippers were hon- 
estly conscious of in themselves. It has, in fact, turned up 
in countless forms of Christian fanaticism —feebly held in 
check by the ethical traditions found, more or less, under- 
lying every Christian form,—as soon as the body of dis- 
ciples has given itself up to that particular form of 
enthusiasm which consists in surrender to those passional 
impulses that easiest represent, to the ardent believer, his 
indwelling deity. It was precisely this thing that Paul had 
to withstand at Corinth. It was precisely this, again, that 
the graver Christian teachers of Alexandria, and the great 
ecclesiastics of Constantinople, found in their way, when 
they tried to guard their converts against a mischievous 
sentimentalism, and to hold the bulwarks of Christian 
every-day ethics. How did they do it? Not by pressing 
the speculative dogma, but by exhibiting it as a genuine 
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element in a religion of humanity. This motive is clearly 
to be traced, not in their creed of an immanent divinity so 
much as in the urgency and fervor with which they dwell 
upon the fact of an incarnation,* in which the Divine 
Person appears in “the form of a servant,” taking upon him- 
self the humblest service of man, and obedient even to a 
slave’s death upon the cross. As soon as we forget the 
speculative bearings of the creed, and try to catch the tone 
of religious appeal as it was made in the earlier centuries 
of Christianity, we shall be struck by the recurrence of the 
very New Testament phrases just quoted, as determining 
the emotion felt by the believer toward his Lord ; that is, 
we shall become aware of the ethical as distinct from the 
merely speculative motive in the development of Christian 
thought.f 

Again, while confining himself, as he does, almost wholly 
to the speculative view, Prof. Allen also disappoints the 
historical student by following down the doctrinal develop- 
ment only as far as Athanasius, omitting the century that 
succeeds, which finds its completed expression at Chalcedon 
(A.D. 451). By stopping where he does, he deprives him- 
self of two most interesting and suggestive illustrations of 
the course of thought he follows. The great eastern the- 
ologians, notably Basil and the two Gregories (whom he 
mentions, indeed, with honor), exhibit in a striking way 


* The universal “ immanence ” might be logically held to preclude the necessity 
of a special “ incarnation,” which is, however, by implication strongly affirmed by 
Prof. Allen on page 436. 

+ The modern counterpart to this ancient (especially the Alexandrian) attitude of 
faith has been admirably stated by Prof. Allen in a paragraph upon the work of 
Schleiermacher : “ To think,” he says, “‘ of Him exclusively as one who had come upon 
a mission to the world from the distances of space, and then departed, was to miss 
the idea of One who stands by an eternal law of Godhead in intimate and continuous 
relationship with the human spirit. That He was now set down at the right hand 
of the Father did not mean that, His work being accomplished, He had retired 
from the world, passively awaiting the end of the dispensation. To be seated at the 
right hand of immanent Deity is to be in the thick of the conflict which humanity 
is waging with sin and evil; it is to be forever here in our midst, the inspiration 
of all strength and courage, the source of hope and faith, the pledge of ultimate 
victory. Itis through contact with the personal Christ that sin is overcome ; it is 
by entering with Him and through Him into the divine life that man attains union 
and reconciliation with God.” (p. 386.) Of course, the “ sin and evil,” against which 
the conflict is waged, is logically a part of the same immanent Force which is appar- 
ently identified with universal Deity. 
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what we have just called “the ethical motive” in the 
doctrinal development, precisely at this very phase of an 
expanding Christian creed, relieved against the Arianism of 
Constantius, on one hand, and the Paganism of his cousin 
Julian, on the other. It is true, the temper that shows in 
their writings (extending to near the close of the fourth 
century), while full of courage and fervent piety, is deeply 
tinged with the asceticism which makes them foreign to our 
modern notion. But, as to this, we have to consider the 
enormous weight of the ascetic motive as a moral force in 
that era, and to regard it— which, in justice, we should 
always do—as the necessary dike against the muddy flood 
of dissoluteness into which ancient society was dissolving. 
So that we have in these great names not only an example 
of the very finest personal qualities the Eastern Church has 
to show, but a special illustration of what it means, when 
we say that Christian doctrine as well as the Christian life 
was the world’s salvation, at that particular epoch, from the 
grossest and most perilous evils that threatened it. 

As to the half-century that succeeded them, one might 
indeed be pardoned for omitting the wretched story of its 
disputes, of Nestorian and Eutychian, from a survey like 
that we are examining. But the decision at Chalcedon, 
besides being of peculiar interest as the logical sequel to 
the course of thought underlying that miserable dispute, is 
a unique link between the theological development of East 
and West, the omission of which is a serious loss to Prof. 
Allen's argument, as well as a natural disappointment to 
his reader. The terms of that decision, as we have to 
remember, were not only dictated by Leo the Great, of 
Rome, in his famous treatise or “epistle” addressed to 
Flavianus, but they give (we believe) the first formal 
or official sanction to the employment of the Greek term 
zpéowrov aS, apparently, a translation of the Latin persona.* 
This seemg, of itself, to imply a direct contribution to the 
doctrinal development from Latjn Christendom, and not a 


$j —— ——— 


*The only earlier use of this term that we have noticed is in a brief treatise (De 
Communibus Notiontius), by Gregory of Nyssa; though, probably enough, it may 
be found elsewhere employed in controversy. 
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mere passive reception of-it from the East, as is commonly 
assumed. In fact, it is a not unlikely suggestion that the 
so-called “ Athanasian Creed,” which appears at about this 
time in the Western Church, and is described by historians 
as a “canticle” or chant rather than a creed, was composed 
expressly to celebrate the great compromise of the decision 
at Chalcedon, emphasizing as it does and reiterating some 
of its very phrases. 

But it is a matter of still greater interest, not only that we 
find this act thus associated with one of the greatest names, 
in its purely ecclesiastical importance, of all western Chris- 
tendom,— that of Leo, perhaps the greatest before the age 
of Hildebrand,— but that we touch in it the exact moment 
of equilibrium between the two hemispheres of early histori- 
cal Christianity. Up to this time, Greek speculation has 
been, upon the whdle, clearly predominant. After this 
time, the East goes on decreasing and dividing, while the 
West is just completely launched on the career of authority 
and dominion, which makes Rome the centre and control- 
ling force of the civilization of a thousand years. We 
wonder that the comparative weakness and sterility of 
eastern Christianity, after its one brilliant century, did not 
suggest to Prof. Allen that there is some weak spot in that 
doctrine of “immanence,” which widened out more and 
more, until it obliterated whatever of vital force there was. 
He says, indeed (p. 178), “ Faith, in the Greek applica- 
tion, was spiritual vision—the insight of the soul into 
eternal realities; in the Latin, it was primarily assent to 
external authority.” But, apparently, he does not see how 
futile, as a moral power, was that “ vision”; how essential, 
for any real service the faith could do mankind, was loyal 
acceptance of that “ authority.” 

If, now, we ask what was that one weak spot, we shall 
find it in what has already been hinted of the essentially 
unmoral character of that peculiarly Oriental doctrine of 
“immanence” of deity. The subjective side of this doc- 
trine — namely, the divinity of sentiment — is poetically set 
forth in Goethe’s Faust, in words that have become familiar, 
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whose passionate eloquence is sometimes cited as if they 
contained a valuable religious truth. But, when we look 
for these words where they belong, we are struck the 
rather by a certain dramatic significance which Goethe, 
no doubt, intended to convey in them; namely, that 
the speaker utters them with the phial of poison in his 
pocket, which he is presently going to administer to Mar- 
garet’s mother, so as to put the poor child more completely 
in his power. That is the parable of religious sentiment 
divorced from righteousness,—as it was, signally, at the 
epoch we are considering in the eastern world. 

Now the time when Augustine was busied with his 
religious problems was just when the dissolving pieties and 
moralities of western Paganism were about to be over- 
whelmed by the resistless flood of invading barbarism. 
His chief work was composed during the breathing-space 
between the assaults of Alaric the Goth and the Vandal 
Genseric. If, on the historic side, we compare his work with 
that of Athanasius, half a century earlier,— allowing for the 
errors and defects of both,—we shall find it a far greater 
thing to have pitched the ethical key-note of the vast and 
rich civilization which was to possess the modern world, 
than to have chanted the phrases in which the finest 
abstractions of Greek thought were employed to interpret, 
intellectually, the mystery of a new life to man. And this 
comparison we cannot avoid bearing in mind, whenever we 
think together of the two men. 

We do not begin to do justice to the real work of Augus- 
tine,—an incomparably greater man than Athanasius,— if 
we take him on the speculative side, where he is relatively 
weak. Of his best work, the motive is by no means spec- 
ulative, but always and intensely ethical. His greatly 
misunderstood departure from and eager hostility toward 
Manicheism, the philosophic creed of his early manhood ; 
his maintaining of ecclesiasticism as the one only saving 
force of society at that day (does any one think it possible 
that he would hold so now?); his haughty survey of the 
heroic past of Paganism, contrasting it against his vision of 
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the City of God that was to be; his passionate resistance 
to Donatism, which seemed to divide that spiritual power, 
and to Pelagianism, which seemed to sterilize it at the root; 
even his relentless setting forth of that austere, uncompro- 
mising creed of terror, so dreadful in our eyes,—all these 
we cannot appreciate with any just historical judgment, 
unless we see in them not the signs of an intelligence cun- 
ously busying itself in the calm balancing of true and false, 
but the moral passion of a champion, set to defend the in- 
terior fortress of the best, life known or possible to his own 
generation. Little would smooth philosophisms about the 
immanence of divinity in all life have availed him in that 
awful conflict! If men could not band and fight under the 
banner of a Sovereign, supreme, awful, holy, against a 
Power incarnate in the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
then there were indeed no task remaining possible for Relig- 
ion to accomplish in the world! We may be quite unable 
to accept his symbol of that which is forever Unknown ; 
we may persuade ourselves that we have a better symbol, 
expanding more amply than his to the needs of modern 
scientific-thought. But all our merely speculative schemes 
will go to dust and wind before that Force for which he 
sought fit expression, of which his own life was one of the 
most significant historical embodiments. 

Looking a little lower down, we come upon another name, 
which we have just met in a different relation,— that of 
Leo the Great, the real founder or restorer of Rome as a 
spiritual power dominant in the new civilization. One is 
disappointed to find Prof. Allen not even mentioning his 
name or seeming to be aware of his existence. He does full 
justice, on the other hand, to one perhaps equally great in 
soul, and holding a position in a later series of events that 
gives him like importance in another way,— Gregory the 
Great. But no one, we think, can compare the two men 
in their own writings and career, without feeling that the 
earlier is intellectually on a far higher level, as well as his- 
torically more significant. Perhaps the marked preference 
given, particularly by most English writers, to the name of 
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Gregory has something to do with the famous Non Angli 
sed Angeli, and with Gregory’s eager interest in the con- 
version of the Anglo-Saxons. Greenwood’s Cathedra Patri 
(vol. i., p. 467), on the other hand, does full justice to 
the real eminence of Leo. But let that pass. It is no 
purpose of ours to follow out the comparison here; only to 
say that the ‘theology or the ecclesiasticism nobly repre- 
sented by them both is by no means to be fitly judged as a 
speculative scheme, adapted better or worse to the demands 
of the modern intellect; but rather as a directing energy, 
which entered in among innumerable other forces that were 
bodying forth the forms of things unknown, giving vigor 
and shape to the civilization of what was their remote future 
and is our still remoter past. 

As we follow it into this later period, we find the creed 
underlying that ecclesiasticism, as it is represented in a phil- 
osophical scheme growing more pronounced and definite, up 
to the highly eleborated form given it by the later School- 
men. Of this long process — extending through some five 
centuries, from the debates of the ninth century to the 
pure mysticism of the fourteenth— Prof. Allen has given 
some clear and valuable hints. It is impossible here to go 
with him in detail over so wide a space. A few notes by 
the way may, however, deserve to be recorded. It is worth 
while to point out that Schools to teach “ the rudiments of 
learning” (p. 195) by no means began (as might possibly 
be inferred) with the intellectual activity of the new Empire 
of the West in the ninth century, but were a constant 
tradition, or succession, from the classic time. To say 
nothing of the earlier names of Cassiodorus and the Vener- 
able Bede (whom Prof. Allen surely does not forget, and 
whose work was in great part purely educational), what 
shall we say of that champion schoolmaster Alcuin, who 
died in 804, or of that notable encyclopedist Rabanus 
Maurus, only a few years later? Indeed, the careful and 
reverent cherishing of the classical tradition, seen in many 
a page of early ecclesiastical literature, and implying a very 
systematic training in the trivium and quadrivium of that 

10 
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day, is one among the deeply touching indications we find 
throughout the darkest age, that the lamp of learning was 
never suffered to go out.* 

Again, it may be fairly questioned whether the term 
“dark ages” should be specifically applied to the tenth 
century (p. 247),— when the higher life was, to be sure, 
deeply obscured by the rising feudalism. That term is 
surely to be far more accurately given to the two or three 
centnries following the fall of Rome. That too much is 
made of the “general conviction that the end of the world 
was at hand,” about the date 1000, we think cannot be 
doubted by any one who has looked into the matter. On 
the contrary, it was just then that Otho III. supposed him- 
self to be laying the foundation of a new “holy” empire, to 
be consecrated by a second Sylvester (installed in 999), in 
which a restored and glorified Rome should be the capital 
of the world. That the apprehension did exist (as we find 
testified in Baronius) need not be denied; but that it was 
local and fitful, as it has been. many a time before and 
since, and has been greatly exaggerated by certain histo- 
rians who have simply copied one another, not only im- 
presses itself upon one who looks for it in the writings of 
the period, but has been elaborately shown by a recent 
critic. 

Again, it is not perhaps an error, but it suggests an error, 
when we find (p. 205) scholasticism “contrasted with mo- 
nasticism”; the fact being, we believe, that every School- 
man of any note was connected with some monastic order, 
and that many of them (as notably in the case of Anselm, 
to say nothing of the Benedictine Aquinas and the Fran- 
ciscan Occam) were deeply devoted to their monastic duties. 
Indeed, the great function of medieval monasticism in the 
field of contemplation as well as action, as late even as the 
fourteenth century, is almost as remarkable as the work 
done by the early missionary monks in the converting and 
civilizing of barbaric Europe. 





"© The student interested in such things will find them most accessibly and agree- 
ably treated by Ozanam. 
t In the Revue Politique et Littéraire for March 30, 1878, article on “ La Légende 
del’ An Mil.” 
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Again, one might possibly be misled by finding the formal 
expression of the church theology in the famous text-book 
of Peter Lombard referred apparently (p. 214) to a date 
later than the great struggle with heresy in the twelfth 
century. On the contrary, the policy of persecution, which 
marks the culmination of that struggle, was first explicitly 
declared (at the Third Lateran Council) fifteen years after 
Peter Lombard’s death; while the great wars for the sup- 
pression of heresy belong to the succeeding generation. 
These are petty matters, unimportant in the lecture form 
first given to this treatise. Still, one cannot be too careful 
of his waymarks. A straightening out of the chronology, 
in details hardly noticeable, often throws unexpected light 
upon the evolution of an idea. 

A point of more consequence in the history of theology, 
and one not readily decided by any evidence within easy 
reach, is that touching the acceptance, during the Middle 
Age, of Anselm’s theory of the Atonement. This is here 
spoken of (p. 200) as if it became at once the accepted 
theory of his successors, and as if Bernard’s adhesion to the 
elder view were: an exception toe the general course of 
opinion. On the contrary, the best judgment we have been 
able to come to is that Anselm’s treatise lay for some 
centuries (so to speak) in a dark corner of the shelf, whence 
it was scarcely taken down except possibly (as here sug- 
gested) to prop up the scholastic theory of Indulgences. 
The only formal doctrine on the subject we have been able 
to find in the period referred to has been simply a more or 
less ethical or mystic interpretation of the old idea of ransom 
paid to Satan;* and the earliest hint to the contrary is a 
phrase of Duns Scotus (two centuries after Anselm), that 
the agency of redemption is “ by justice and not by power,” 
from which the later view may, perhaps, fairly be inferred. 
We do not know of any evidence, unless it be in the state- 
ments of modern expositors, that Anselm’s view was ever 
fairly incorporated in the body of Catholic opinion, or that 


*Thus Peter Lombard (half a century, after Anselm) says that man is redeemed 
@ servitute Diaboli, id est « peceato—servitus enim Diaboli est peccatum —et a 
pena, 
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it ever became widely influential till it was taken down 
from the dusty shelf to be transformed by the great theo- 
logians of the Reformation. Having taken up this topic, 
however, we are unwilling to drop it without calling atten- 
tion to the brief but admirable exposition which Prof. Allen 
has given (p. 200), both of the ethical character of the doc- 
trine as it lay in Anselm’s mind, and of its bearing in a 
broader way on the history of religious thought. 

It has been our object, in this brief criticism, not at all 
to disparage the merits of a book which has rare value 
and interest in its own line of exposition, but to aid the 
student who may take it up to follow its argument more 
intelligently. Of the general spirit of the book, its wide 
scholarship, its winning style, its enlightened liberality 
which recognizes the service of Puritan and Deist as 
frankly as that of Platonist or Schoolman, we cannot speak 
too highly. The main thesis, which sets forth the distinc- 
tion of the “immanential” and “ transcendental” theories 
of Divinity, should be received, we think, with a good deal 
of caution and qualification,— as we have been at pains to 
show. Such terms and phrases only disguise—they may 
very possibly distort — what to the mind of man must ever 
remain an impenetrable mystery. It is easy enough to say, 
with Herbert Spencer, that “we stand ever in presence of 
an Eternal Force, with which we are in living relation,’— 
and some persons have found religiédus value in that phrase ; 
or, with Shelley, in his “* Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,” that 


“ The awful shadow of some unseen Power 
Floats, though unseen, among us”; 


and such language as this, we may fancy, is somehow an 
equivalent to the Christian assertion that “in Him we live 
and move and have our being.” But, after all, the symbol 
of immanence is philosophically not a bit better than: the 
symbol of transcendence; while religiously, as we have 
seen, it may be the most treacherous of perils. It will 
always be that, unless the name God shall primarily mean 
to us an Authority that rules above, as well as a Force that 
works within. J. H. ALLEn. 


, 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In the Nineteenth Century for November last, Mr. Gladstone 
found time to assail several of the positions taken by Dr. Réville 
in his admirable Prolegomena to the History of Religion. The 
old, old story of “reconciling” the first chapters of Genesis, 
which Dr. Réville well considers “a venerable fragment, well 
deserving attention, of the great genesis of mankind,” with the 
conclusions of natural science, Mr. Gladstone again took up, ard 
ventured to affirm that the order of creation set forth in Gene- 
sis “is understood to have been so affirmed in our time by nat- 
ural science that it may be taken as a demonstrated conclusion 
amd established fact.” This order is: 1. The water-population ; 
2. The air-population ; 3. The land-population of animals; and, 4. 
The land-population consummated in man. Although Mr. Glad- 
stone declared that he is himself “wholly destitute of that kind 
of knowledge which carries authority ” in these matters, he makes 
the above assertion with no appearance of doubt. 

But now appears not Dr. Réville himself, but a mach more 
formidable antagonist, so far as this part of the argument against 
the book is concerned, in the shape of Prof. Huxley, who says 
(in the December number of the same periodical) that he would 
like to know by whom it is “understood” as above; “for I can 
meet the statement ... with nothing but a direct negative. If 
I know anything at all about the results attained by the natural 
science of our time, it is ‘a demonstrated conclusion and estab- 
lished fact’ that the ‘fourfold order, given by Mr. Gladstone, is 
not that in which the evidence at our disposal tends to show 
that the water, air, and land populations of the globe have made 
their appearance.” He then proceeds to demolish, with great 
calmness, every manner of support from geology of the alleged 
succession, in whatever way the unscientific terms used are to 
be understood. “My own conviction is that, so far as natural 
science is involved, M. Réville’s observations retain the exact 
value they possessed before Mr. Gladstone attacked them.” 
Prof. Huxley had before stated that the book “puts more fairly 
and clearly than any book previously known to me the view 
which a man of strong religious feelings, but at the same time 
possessing the information and the reasoning power which enable 
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him to estimate the strength of scientific methods of inquiry and 
the weight of scientific truth, may be expected to take of the 
relation between science and religion.” 

Prof. Huxley concludes this crushing answer to Mr. Gladstone 
with these words, which are fit to rank with the best of the many 
utterances on this theme: “The antagonism between science and 
religion, about which we hear so much, appears to me to be 
purely factitious,— fabricated, on the one hand, by short-sighted 
religious people, who confound a certain branch of science, the- 
ology, with religion; and, on the other, by equally short-sighted 
scientific people, who forget that science takes for its province 
only that which is susceptible of clear, intellectual comprehen- 
sion, and that, outside the boundaries of that province, they must 
be content with imagination, with hope, and with ignorance. .. . 
In the eighth century B.C., in the heart of a world of idolatrous 
polytheists, the Hebrew prophets put forth a conception of 
religion which appears to me to be as wonderful an inspiration 
of genius as the art of Pheidias or the science of Aristotle. 
‘And what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?’. .. Will the 
progress of research prove that justice is worthless and mercy 
hateful? Will it ever soften the bitter contrast between our 
actions and our aspirations, or show us the bounds of the uni- 
verse, and bid us say, Go to, now we comprehend the infinite ? 
What we are usually pleased to call religion, nowadays, is, for 
the most part, Hellenical Judaism; and, not infrequently, the 
Hellenic element carries with it a mighty remnant of old-world 
Paganism and a great infusion of the worst and weakest products 
of Greek scientific speculation, while fragments of Persian and 
Babylonian, or rather Accadian, mythology burden the Judaic 
contribution to the common stock. The antagonism of science 
is not to religion, but to the heathen survivals and the bad 
philosophy under which Religion herself is often well-nigh 
crushed; and, for my part, I trust that this antagonism will 
never cease, and that, to the end of time, true science will 
continue to fulfil one of the most beneficent functions, that of 
relieving men from the burden of false science which is imposed 
upon them in the name of religion. This is the work that M. 
Réville and men such as he are doing for us.” 

Among recent English works of solid value, we note An 
Introduction to Theology, by Alfred Cave; a continuation of 
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Didron’s Christian Iconography, by Margaret M. Stokes; Sym- 
bols and Emblems of Ancient and Medieval Christian Art, by 
Louisa Twining; The Races of Britain, an elaborate contribu- 
tion to the anthropology of Western Europe, by J. Beddoe, M.D. ; 
General Principles of the Structure of Language, by James 
Byrne, Dean of Clonfort; a History of Music, by J. F. Row- 
botham ; Amiel’s Journal Intime, translated by Mrs. T. H. Ward; 
a Life of John Bunyan, by J. Brown, minister of the Bunyan 
meeting at Bedford, which will probably supersede all others; an 
address on the Scope and Method of Economic Science, by Prof. 
H. Sidgwick; the Student’s History of Modern Europe from 
1453 to 1878, by R. Lodge, Fellow of Brasenose; and Charles 
Lowe’s large Life of Prince Bismarck. 

Mr. F. T. Palgrave has been chosen Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford, succeeding the late J. C. Shairp. In Mind for Octo- 
ber, 1885, Dr. Martineau replies to the review of his ethical 
treatise by Prof. Sidgwick, in order to correct some misconcep- 
tions. The outcome of the action taken by the last Triennial 
Conference of the Unitarians of Great Britain, in regard to 
a new periodical, is the issue of a monthly magazine “of liberal 
religious thought and life,” entitled the Christian Reformer. 
The name does not strike us as specially felicitous; but the 
periodical itself, if we may judge from the table of contents of 
the January number and the announcements for the year, will 
maintain the high standard which the English Unitarians have 
thus far always maintained. The British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association have issued, with the consent of the author, a 
cheap edition of Rev. J. T. Bixby’s sterling work on the Simi- 
larities of Physical and Religious Knowledge. The Bampton 
Lectures of 1885, on the history of interpretation, by Archdeacon 
Farrar, are in press. The next issues of the “Theological 
Translations Fund Library” will contain Prof. Pfleiderer’s great 
work on the philosophy of religion, from the last edition of the 
original—_— A Shelley Society has been formed in London, and 
a Goethe Society is to be. The question of disestablishment, 
upon which the present generation of Englishmen is likely to 
vote “urgency,” is discussed in an admirable spirit by Dean 
Plumptre, in the December Contemporary. Other contributions 
to the understanding of the issue are the shilling volume in the 
“Imperial Parliament Series” on the subject, by two M.P.’s, 
H. Richard and J. Carnell Williams; and, in the “ English Citizen 
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Series,” Arthur Elliot, M.P.’s book, on The State and the Church, 
which aims to give all the necessary information for a wise 
decision. 

The Unitarians to the manner born, who read their Chris- 
tian Register, as they should, with admiration for the signal 
ability shown in its editing, will, we trust, appreciate this 
brief notice of A Baptist Meeting-house, in the Methodist Re- 
view: “This little work is semi-biographical, a record of the 
author’s mental and spiritual experience, in which an orthodox 
Baptist became a Unitarian. It is made pretty clear that the 
man became a Christian under Baptist influences; and, upon the 
religious forces thus gathered, he continued to go forward, it may 
be hoped, to the end. A converted man may become a Unita- 
rian and not wholly fall from grace, but the case of him who is 
neither a converted man nor an intellectual believer in orthodox 
truth is much less hopeful.” The same, number of the Review 
reprints from the Monthly Interpreter an adverse criticism of 
Prof. Drummond’s Natural Law, from a conservative stand- 
point: “What does he really give us, in most of his chapters, but 
original and beautiful analogies? ... The proposed reconciliation 
between science and religion seems to me to end in failure.... 
The discussion of the philosophical questions involved in any 
attempt at such a reconciliation is not in the line of his real 
strength. These speculative problems are certain to bring out 
the weak side of his thinking.” 

The January New Englander, which now appears in a monthly 
and adds to its title and Yale Review, contains a severe article 
on the Life of Garrison, by Dr. L. W. Bacon, which is, per- 
haps, a needful counterpart to the undiscriminating eulogy of 
the famous abolitionist which has lately prevailed. Garrison is 
set down “as the most brutally vituperative writer of his day,” 
who, conscious of the mediocrity of his intellect, purposely 
adopted the most violent language, so that “ malignant philan- 
thropy” was an “aptly descriptive title of his whole life-work.” 
“The whole course of his active life is a continual history of 
opportunities wasted, influence forfeited, faithful friends and 
benefactors alienated and forced into hostility, and friends that 
still remained ‘sickened’ at the folly and violence of his lan- 
guage and at the irreparable mischief wrought by it to the cause 
which he claimed for his own.” Men like Albert Barnes, Leon- 
ard Bacon, Francis Wayland, and W. E. Channing,— faithful 
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friends of the oppressed,— Garrison took pleasure in denouncing 
and vilifying, because they saw that his harshness was not that 
of truth nor his uncompromising temper that of justice —— In 
a somewhat similar way, Mr. J. R. G. Hassard, in the Catholic 
World, rebukes Mr. F. B. Sanborn for the code of ethics under 
which he justifies John Brown’s course in Kansas, and the aid 
given by Brown’s Massachusetts friends to the Harper’s Ferry 
raid. 

In the line of social economy, Prof. A. T. Hadley’s Railroad 
Transportation deserves favorable mention here: it considers all 
the interests involved, the advantages and the dangers of corpora- 
tions, combinations, and railroad competition. Bourne’s His- 
tory of the Surplus Revenue of 1837 shows its origin and the 
manner of its distribution among the States. Most of it was 
wasted, and very little good was accomplished. The Report of 
the Bureau of Statistics of Labor of Massachusetts discusses, in 
its usual able manner and with full statistics, the model town of 
Pullman, the Sunday labor question, and the health of collegiate 
alumnz. A supplementary report gives full information on the 
subject of co-operative distribution in Great Britain. 

Prof. J. K. Bluntschli’s Theory of the State has been trans- 
lated, in England, from the sixth German edition; and likewise 
Prof. Rudolph Gneist’s History of the English Constitution. 
Prof. T. K. Abbott has rendered into English Kant’s Jntroduc- 
tion to Logic and the essay on the mistaken subtilty of the four 
figures. In the first Jahrbuch fir Protestantische Theologie 
for this year, Archdeacon Katzer begins a series of articles on 
Kant’s doctrine of the Church; Prof. Holtzmann writes on the 
latest discussions concerning the circle of readers for which the 
Epistle to the Romans was intended; Prof. Lipsius edits the 
Passiones Petri et Pauli from the Patmos codex for the first 
time; and Dr. Franz Gérres contributes a long article on Leovi- 
gild, King of the Visigoths in Spain, from A.D. 569 to 586, the 
last who professed the Arian faith.—— Dr. Thode’s Francis of 
Assisi claims to show this great reformer of the Roman Catholic 
and reviver of the popular faith, for the first time in his full 
importance as regards the culture and civilization of Italy, as 
well as his influence and that of his order on the great revival 
of art in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries—— The second 
division of Emil Schirer’s standard History of the Jewish People 
in the Time of Jesus Christ, just issued by the Clarks of Edin- 

1 
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burgh, treats of the internal condition of Palestine and the 
nation at that date. Dr. R. Arrowsmith, of Columbia College, 
is translating the work of Prof. Kaegi, of Zirich, a pupil of Roth, 
on the Rig-Veda: it embraces a commentary on the hymns, and 
a general view of the language, literature, people, and civiliza- 
tion of the early Aryans. Lotze’s Microcosmus may now be 
procured in a new and cheaper edition of the American im- 
porters. The first volume of his Miscellaneous Writings has 
appeared in Germary. Theodor Schreiber’s Cultur-histo- 
risches Atlas contains a hundred plates, with explanatory text, 
with a thousand illustrations of the implements, dress, household 
life, and general civilization of antiquity. Prof. Dr. Th. 
Schott has written an elaborate treatise on the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. 

M. Bida has illustrated, in his usual fine style, M. Renan’s 
translation of the Song of Songs. Prof. Wuadt’s Physio- 
logical Psychology has been rendered into French. Prof. 
Th. Ribot’s La Psychologie Allemande Contemporaine will soon 
appear in an American edition, by President McCosh.—— M. 
Ernest Dupuy’s volume on Masters of Russian Literature in 
the Nineteenth Century is devoted to Gogol, Tolstoi, and Tur- 
génief. In the September-October number of the Revue de 
0 Histoire des Religions, M. Maspero opens a series of articles 
on the Egyptian Religion according to the Pyramids of the fifth 
and sixth dynasties. M. Jean Réville writes the curious history 
of Mithraism at Rome in the third century A.D. This article 
will form part of a work, soon to be published by the author, on 
Religion at Rome under Septimius and Alexander Severus. 
The venerable Prof. Ch. Schmidt has recently written a full 
Précis de 0 Histoire de V Eglise d’Occideni pendant le Moyen 
Age. 

Mind, for October last, says of the work of Giacomo Barzelloti 
on David Lazzaretti: “By this careful psychological study of the 
phenomena that have accompanied the propagation of a new 
religion in modern times, the author seeks to throw light on the 
origin of religions generally. He has investigated all the facts 
relating to David Lazzaretti of Arcidosso, who, only a few years 
since, was at the head of a body of believers in his mission as a 
new Messiah. Lazzaretti is held to have predicted the manner 
of his death ; and his followers now believe in his speedy return, 
and in the approach of the millennium. The author finds in 
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Lazzaretti himself ‘a Mahomet of a Tuscan village, and in a 
Lazzarettist ‘a millennarian of the first Christian generation.’ 
He has read all the writings of Lazzaretti that he has been able 
to obtain, but describes them as less characteristic than his 
life ‘as man of action, agitator, party leader. They, to a 
certain extent, continue the tradition of medisval mysticism (as 
represented, above all, by Joachim of Flora). To a still greater 
extent, they are a spontaneous reproduction of the same modes 
of thought independently of all knowledge of similar ideas in the 
past. The author also finds analogies between Lazzaretti’s pre- 
diction of a ‘ Kingdom of the Holy Ghost’ and Hartmann’s view 
that all positive religions must, as the result of indefinite prog- 
ress, be transformed into a ‘religion of the immanent spirit.’ ” 


N. P. G. 





Things at Home and Abroad. 


THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The various reports of educational and philanthropic organi- 
zations begin to come in at this season; and they give us an idea 
of the good deeds which are going on all over New England, 
and, we may say, the whole country. These different societies 
may be said by some to be outside the charches, because they 
have no denominational name, and may give room for opponents 
of organized Christianity to say, “See how much more Christ- 
like these societies are than your Churches!” But, in point 
of fact, they are the very core of the Churches generally, the 
best people in all the parishes— the conscientious, the faithful, 
the energetic, who put away, for the time being, their denomina- 
tional affinities, and see each other as fellow-workers in the 
kingdom of God. It is true there are benevolent institutions 
which are formed on the pure ethical basis, without the inspira- 
tion of Chnistianity; and there are disinterested individual 
workers outside the visible Church of Christ. But we know not 
what consecration may have fallen upon them from their Chris- 
tian training and inheritance. And so Christian and Agnostic 
are seen working together for the good of their fellow-men. It 
is safe, however, and not presumptuous, to say that these beauti- 
ful humanities have sprung from the bosom of the Church; 
and we believe that, if the Churches, in their denominational 
capacity, cease to nourish the springs of life in their own com- 
munion, by propagating what they believe to be the truth in 
religion, their fountains will be dry for all outside work of 
charity and reform. So, at the beginning of another year, we 
must remind our lay men and women, generous and_pbhilan- 
thropic as they are, not to forget —in their zeal for civil service 
reform, the researches of science, and the causes of temperance, 
the Indian, and charity —the special work of our own Church, 
to preach the gospel in far-off places or among the scattered 
few in our own New England corners, and repeat that money is 
needed to carry on this work through our American Unitarian 
Association. We must remind our women, who are working 
methodically and wisely for the higher education of their sex, 
that a broad and devout religious character is the noblest ripen- 
ing of a woman’s nature, andthe best foundation for wider edu- 
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cation. And so let them remember that there is an organization 
formed especially for women, by women, called the Women’s 
Auxiliary Conference. This organization does not prevent 
women from working with men, for they are always at men’s 
side in the good deeds of the Church and the world. The 
money which men give for our missionary work is given also 
by them. It is an offering often prompted by the zeal of the 
wife, and perhaps, in many cases, really saved by her household 
thrift and skill. But this Women’s Conference requires only a 
dollar for membership. It gives women an opportunity to carry 
out any favorite plans of benevolence. The sum of one dollar 
comes within the reach of all, and it cultivates the individual 
missionary spirit and an acquaintance with our many fields of 
labor. Let us all take hold heartily and build each other up. 
We have always been in the habit of commenting in this Review 
upon the good work done in and outside the Church. Our space 
will not permit long reports; but we have endeavored, and shall 
continue, to keep abreast of the age, and touch sympathetically 
upon all that we and others are doing for the elevation and 
regeneration of the world. 

We have before us the Reporf of the Associated Charities of 
Boston, and also that of Cambridge. We are impressed more 
and more every year with the patience and wisdom of the work 
of these combined societies. The incidents which are given 
in connection with cases of destitution or improvidence are 
exceedingly interesting, as showing their methods of work and 
inspiring us with confidence in the organization. One remark 
at the end of the Conference of Ward 23 agrees with what 
we have learned from our own experience in charity work. The 
writer says, “All our appeals for work or visitors, made by 
advertising either in the newspapers or otherwise, have been un- 
successful; and we are satisfied that good results can be obtained 
only by personal solicitation.” Our Cambridge friends are show- 
ing equal zeal and following out similar methods among the 
poor by the combined effort of all their charitable societies. 
Nothing else will satisfy the enlarged public spirit of the age and 
of our Churches, which are no longer contented to feed and 
clothe the beggar or support the idle and unprincipled. This 
method, as some suppose, is not going to supersede kind per- 
sonal ministrations to the sick and unfortunate. On the con- 
trary, the sympathies of these friendly visitors extend to all the 
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needy and deserving, to solace them first, and then set them on 
their way of self-support. 

Our temperance friends are rejoicing to hear that their suc- 
cesses are reaching as far south even as Atlanta, where there has 
been a great victory, and the colored people have come out 
strong for the right, silencing the croakers in regard to their 
incapacity to grasp any great moral question. The people of 
Atlanta are nobly striving to get something to take the place of 
the industries of the liquor-dealer and manufacturer, and are 
putting down their names for subscriptions to secure the 
construction of the Georgia Midland Railway. This is honorable 
to them and an example to ourselves. 


Dr. Martineau, in a recent letter on disestablishment, expresses 
his disapproval of the separation of Church and State, and the 
life-long pain it has given him to be outside the ancient mother 
Church, whose traditions and symbols he loves so well. He 
speaks some earnest words in regard to the duty of that Church 
to rouse herself, and not be content with those trivial reforms 
which are proposed, when there are outgrown errors in her doc- 
trines which we know are ruining the consciences of her adhe- 
rents and making her the jest of the thinking world. We re- 
member that Dean Stanley believed in strengthening her forces 
rather than scattering them, and longed to see her a great, com- 
prehensive, national Church for all denominations. It is inter- 
esting to see that Dr. Murray, in the second part of his great 
English Dictionary, now issued, takes the same ground as our 
early liberal thinkers,— that the word “atone” originally meant 
making one, and that the substitution idea was not accepted until 
the sixteenth century. 

It is interesting to find that a large number of the men re- 
cently elected to Parliament in England are connected with the 
Unitarian Church. Many of the English bishops and clergy are 
showing a liberal spirit in regard to church reform and the Tory 
influence, as, for instance, the vicar of Portsmouth, who exhorts 
the church people not to yield to the pressure of the extreme 
Conservatives; and Dean Plumptre is very broad in his recent 
utterances concerning disestablishment and non-conformity. The 
Bishop of Chichester resents the degraded position of the work- 
ingmen in their parishes, and the Bishop of Liverpool is earnest 
for church reform. Prof. Huxley’s reply to Mr. Gladstone’s 
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theories about the first chapter of Genesis met with approval 
even from orthodox critics. It is said that the people in Wales 
are so religious that there is a place of worship for every eighty 
persons. Many think that this is owing to the dissenters, and 
that, if this little country had been left to the Established 
Church, it would have relapsed into Paganism. 

We have heard of the English ladies among the Conservatives 
going round to visit the poor cottagers and persuade them to 
cast the Tory vote, and reflected how much more worthy a 
woman ought to be in men’s eyes and her own, who has the 
rights of a citizen and openly helps in the government of a coun- 
try by her vote. A correspondent of the Christian Life, who 
was invited to go into the north of England and help an electo- 
ral campaign, gives some very amusing incidents, md says, 
“What a week it was, what a seven days of struggles and sur- 
prises, of snubbing and being snubbed!” A little girl called 
out to him, “Schoolmistress says that, if you yellows [Liberals] 
win the election, then there will be no religion in the country any 
longer.” One woman, when asked at the door if her husband 
would not vote the liberal ticket, answered, “No: he won’t.” 
But the reply was, “ Your husband is not a Conservative, surely ?” 
“No; but Iam.” Two old men, one ninety-six, the other one 
hundred and three, went to the polls the first time to cast the 
liberal vote. Another walked twenty-four miles to deposit his 
ballot, and said, as he described the process of giving his first 
vote, “God bless it.” How can we be so distrustful of human 
nature as to believe that justice meted out to our fellow-men 
can ever hurt them? When we see the English laborer rising so 
manfully to accept his rights, let us never distrust the principle 
of universal suffrage in our own country, because some neglect 
and others abuse the privilege; and may the time not be far 
distant when men shall see that the voice of woman also is 
needed in making the laws that govern us, and should be heard 
in this great Republic ! 

Oar French brethren are mourning the loss of an aged and 
valuable pastor, M. Matthieu Rouville, of Paris. The pope, 
according to M. de Pressensé’s opinion, is really developing a 
liberal policy, and silencing the ultramontane bigots; while, on 
the contrary, the Emperor of Russia, we find, has imposed upon 
more than a million Armenian Christians, subjects of the sultan, 
a new patriarch, Monseigneur Maggar, whom they are obliged, 
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from fear of Russia, to accept in place of the archbishop of their 
choice. M. de Pressensé makes some serious criticism upon 
Renan’s last book, Le Prétre de Nimes. It seems to be a curious 
compound of wit, sentiment, pathos, and amiable despair of any- 
thing higher than this life. M. de Pressensé says: “ After this, I 
can understand any one’s saying, ‘Truth seems to me a melan- 
choly thing.’ We cannot ourselves believe that there is the 
legitimate use of freedom of thought in these jeux esprit which 
divert from thorough and careful inquiry. The exigencies of 
the age are too serious for such pastime. M. Renan has no 
intelligent will but that of man to offer us in this vast universe, 
and the faintest breathing of a childlike faith in the Father in 
heaven is worth more than all these brilliant vacuities.” 

° Marrua P. Lowe. 
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OrG@aAnic Screntiric Parosopny.* 
“ To the hallowed memory of my mother.” 


“ Tender and true, with love’s deep wisdom wise, 
Thou taught’st the child the free, pure Truth to crave, 
More than earth’s gold the gold of God to prize ; 
And now the man who inly burned to have 
Thy joy for his reward, with blinded eyes 
Lays the won gold, unheeded, on thy grave.” 

This dedication of a book devoted to the toughest problems of phil- 
osophical investigation fitly symbolizes the true end of philosophy, and 
indicates the conclusion toward which the reader of this book is steadily 
directed from the first sentence concerning “ propositions” to the last 
paragraph, in which it is affirmed that the author does see “how the 
great God prepares to satisfy the heart in the new order of things.” 
The true philosophy is not the antagonist nor the rival, but the trained 
and trusty guide of the heart seeking its satisfactions and the realiza- 
tion of its ideal destiny. 

It is difficult to say just how near to being an “ epoch-making book ” 
this volume comes. Dr. Abbot evidently believes that the propositions 
it contains are to create a philosophical revolution and at last resolve 
into peace the long antinomy of the head and the heart. If his readers 
can ‘be brought to see what he sees, as he sees it, such might be the 
result. But, reading the book with full sympathy and exceedingly 
great desire to have all the logical steps made sure, from premise to 
the great conclusion, a doubt arises whether all the stepping-stones are 
so carefully hewn and securely placed as some of them unquestionably 
are. It seems to us that the experience of the philosophic world, now 
plodding toward the accomplishment of its task through twenty-five 
hundred weary years of speculation, forbids us to expect any such swift 
consummation of human hopes. It seems to us enough to say, and 
credit enough for any one to claim, that we do have here aclear and 
well-defined advance in the right direction. This one thing Dr, Abbot 
seems to us to have done: he has made Herbert Spencer’s doctrine of 
the “Unknowable” antiquated. It has passed into the realm of the 
obsolete and the nonsensical. 

That Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of the Unknowable was inadequate and 
unphilosophical is no discovery of Dr. Abbot's. Multitudes of us, 
having accepted the doctrine of evolution, had eagerly followed the 
philosopher of the new movement in science as he opened one chamber 
after another in the palace of knowledge. But suddenly, just as we 


*Organic Scientific Philosophy Scientific Theism. By Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot, Ph.D. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1885. 
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were expecting some final surprise of interpretation, some announce- 
ment which would give us the freedom of the palace, we found our- 
selves in the dark, fumbling for the key of the locked door of the 
“ Unknowable.” Multitudes of us have seen the difficulty and felt the 
disappointment. Dr. Abbot is the one not only to show that our leader 
was wrong, but where he was wrong, and why; and it is a matter not 
now important whether he has himself found all the proper keys or not. 
Let us get this door open. The rest will follow. 

To us, then, the great achievement of the book is the clear statement 
and demonstration of the scientific method as applied to the external 
world, and its application to the problems of philosophy. Guided simply 
by “the lamp of experience,” science has gone forward upon the suppo- 
sition that the external world is real, that its relations are real, that 
both things and their relations lie wholly outside of the mind which 
perceives them, and are by the mind not created, but discovered. This 
statement philosophy has never been able to make clearly, unequivocally, 
and consistently; and, so long as science acknowledged the authority of 
philosophy, it never made any advance beyond the crudest empiricism. 
When, however, science became bold enough to act for itself, a universe 
of knowledge revealed itself in the splendor of the universal light. So 
much was clear, so much was new, that man began to say, Behold, all 
things shall be made new! Now, we shall know, they said, crystal and 
stone and beast and bird and brain and nerve and thought and spirit 
and God. But, no, says philosophy (and Mr. Spencer was the philoso- 
pher), not so! Some things you may know, but the so-called truths 
of religion are not among them; for “self-existence is impossible.” An 
absolute and infinite first cause is a symbolic conception “of the illegit- 
imate order.” Atheism, pantheism, and theism are “absolutely un- 
thinkable.” The one truth of religion is that there “is a mystery ever 
pressing for interpretation,” but forever “inscrutable.” Here was the 
old philosophy speaking again in the name of science, and contradicting 
the fundamental theory of science,— that the universe is intelligible in 
all its parts and essences. Then the darkness began to fall, and the 
dreary reign of agnosticism set in. Huxley himself, the champion of 
the scientific method, surrendered to the idealistic fallacy which science 
ought to have discredited forever, and gave us the word agnostic. Of 
all this, the result was to teach men to say “I know,” concerning the 
things for which, after all, nobody cares much, and to say “I don’t 
know,” concerning all the treasures men most do prize,— love, hope, 
faith, duty, immortality, and God. And now comes the man who says, 
and gives his reason for saying, that all this ponderous “ agnosticism”— 
this doctrine of the “ Unknowable” which continually presses upon us 
for an explanation we can never give, this “inscrutable” something 
which is always hitting us in the dark, and slipping away before we can 
return the blow or demand the reason for it —is, after all, a fiction 
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of the philosophic brain, unworthy of philosophy and discredited by all 
the methods and victories of science. 

It would be premature to attempt any detailed examination of the 
argument, as it proceeds from the ground principle of the “Infinite 
Intelligibility of the Universe per se.” It seems just now sufficient to 
say that this first step distinctly marks a new advance of thought, and 
ought to be answered at once by an advance of thinkers along the whole 
line of modern intelligence. We can wait a few months or years to 
consider the question whether we shall next say that the Infinite In- 
telligibility of the Universe proves that the universe is infinitely intelli- 
gent, that it is an infinitely perfect cosmical organism, an absolutely 
perfect system. Dr. Abbot marches with confidence from these propo- 
sitions on to others which by them, he says, are “proved”; namely, the 
Infinite Organic Life of the Universe, which “proves that it is Infinite 
Wisdom and Infinite Will, Infinite Beatitude and Infinite Love, Infinite 
Rectitude and Infinite Holiness, Infinite Wisdom, Goodness, and Power, 
Infinite Spiritual Person, the Living and Life-giving God from whom 
all things proceed.” To say that all these stupendous affirmations are 
“proved” in this one book would be to say that the long labor of the 
ages is accomplished ; that what no- philosopher has done before is now 
achieved,— and, therefore, we hesitate to say of all what we gladly say of 
the “ground principle.” That being established, the rest will come; 
and it will come the sooner and the safer because this one man has 
patiently wrestled with the problem for twenty years, and is willing now 
to devote the remainder of his life to the consideration of the questions 
involved in the hopes of the human heart. Such praise, inadequate as 
it may seem, is what few men in a generation deserve. G. B. 


Grant’s Memorrs.* 


Certainly, nothing in the whole of Grant’s career was more becoming 
than its end. His Personal Memoirs, if written under the happiest cir- 
cumstances, would have been a great addition to his fame, and an 
astonishing addition; for it was generally imagined that this silent 
man, so averse to making speeches, and so unsuccessful generally in 
making them, had no gifts of expression. And it turns out that 
his gifts in this direction were remarkable, and that his memoirs are 
likely to be ranked among the ablest and most fascinating military 
memoirs that have been written, from Czsar’s Commentaries to the 
present time. But when we consider the circumstances under which 
these memoirs were written,— that, with a shattered constitution and 
with shattered fortunes, he set to work to redeem the latter ere the 
former went to utter wreck, and that he fought it out upon this line 
month after month; again and again, when death seemed close at hand, 

" ® Personal Memoirs of U. 8. Grant. In two volumes. Vol. I. New York: 
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rallying for another season, and economizing its every moment, when 
pain and weakness were not all absorbing, for the one object of his 
heart’s desire,— when we consider all these things, and all that they 
import, our admiration of the man who proved himself equal to such 
endurance and persistency can hardly be excessive of his just deserts. 
Grant’s heroic endeavor to retrieve his broken fortunes must have 
reminded many thousands of the like endeavor on the part of Sir Walter 
Scott. But Grant’s success, materially, and intellectually in comparison 
with what had been before accomplished, was much greater than Scott's. 
The profits from these volumes cannot be less than half a million dollars 
to his family, and the volumes are so admirable that the profits will be 
fairly earned. Here is no coining of a brilliant reputation into a cur- 
rency that has no intrinsic worth. Grant writes about his life as simply 
as he lived it, about his battles as effectively as he planned and fought 
them. The Waverley novels which Scott wrote under the pressure of 
calamity were written after his invention had begun to fail; and the 
last of them were miserably inferior to the earliest and best, for his 
mind was broken by repeated paralytic strokes. But Grant’s uncon- 
querable mind seemed to increase in vigor as his body wore away. 
There is not a dull page in the five hundred and eighty-four pages 
of this first volume; and the article on Chattanooga, which has al- 
ready appeared in the Century, with which the second volume will 
begin, is a happy omen of what the second volume is to be. The 
account of his childhood and his youth is full of interesting matter. 
In the early chapters there are many interesting personal conjunctions, 
made so by subsequent events; as in the Mexican War, the dramatis 
personae of which were, in many instances, transferred to the great Civil 
War. But the most interesting of them all is that which brought Jesse 
Grant, the general’s father, into conjunction with Owen Brown, the 
father of John Brown of Harper’s Ferry, by whom he was employed 
and in whose family he lived! Grant’s account of the Mexican War is 
made much more interesting by the appearance on the scene, generally 
in the lower grades of service, of those who were the generals, North 
and South, during the Rebellion. His acquaintance with these men, his 
knowledge of their mental traits, was of great service to him in his 
subsequent career. His admiration for both Scott and Taylor was 
profound. Taylor was evidently his favorite. Tine Turveydrop side 
of Scott was far less to his mind than Taylor's simple manners. Of 
Worth’s character he thought less than of his generalship, and of this 
less than of his bravery. For himself, he makes no claim to physical 
courage. He was essentially a man of peace. If the man who wrote 
these pages was ever prodigal of human life, there must have been a 
remarkable incongruity between his actions and his sentiments. His 
reprobation of the Mexican War is one of the most pleasing features of 
the book. Here and elsewhere, his moral sense is keener than we 
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imagined it to be. His perception of principles was clearer than his 
insight into personal character. 

Israel Putnam did not leave his plough more suddenly, to enter the 
Revolutionary contest, than Grant left his leather business in Galena, at 
the outbreak of the Rebellion. A meeting was called, in answer to 
Lincoln’s requisition for seventy-five thousand men. He attended the- 
meeting, and never went into his store again, “to put up a package or 
do other business.” From this time forward, his gravitation to his 
proper place was steady and invincible, and was only interrupted 
by Gen. Halleck’s captious opposition. Grant is uniformly generous in 
his constructions, but there were limits to his endurance; and his 
contempt for Halleck is not even partially concealed. Donelson, Shiloh, 
and Vicksburg are the three points of greatest interest about which the 
narrative revolves from the seventeenth chapter to the thirty-ninth, with 
which the volume ends. The simplicity and modesty of the man — his 
quiet humor, too — shine out on every page. And it is fortunate that 
the style and manner of his book are such that it can be read by younger 
and older men and women with appreciation and delight. If it is much 
read at the South as well as at the North, it will be so much the better; 
for its spirit will convince the candid reader that the man who fought 
the South so sternly and successfully in the open field had only love and 
pity for her in his heart. The publication of these volumes is certain to 
enhance a fame that was already great. They will be convincing that, 
whatever mistakes he made during his double term as President of the 
United States, only his judgment, never his patriotism, was at fault. 
Even if those eight years added nothing to his reputation, its loftiness 
and its endurance are assured by his conduct of the war for union and 
emancipation to a successful issue, and by the heroic patience with 
which, in his last days, he fought a horrible disease, and from its 
clutches plucked the studious hours which secured for us these fasci- 
nating memoirs of his noble life and his immortal deeds. 

J. W. C. 


Tue THovucut or Gop.* 


This little volume brings together some fifty poems which have 
delighted and quickened many readers on their first appearance in our 
liberal religious papers or in still more fugitive forms. Mr. Hosmer and 
Mr. Gannett would have made us greatly their debtors, had they issued 
their verses separately. Each has written enough to make his distinctive 
mark in religious poetry; and more than a few must have wished, like 
ourselves, to possess in a volume, however limited in size, all that has 
been written in verse by one who could write so true a hymn as that 
which begins, “O Thou, in all thy might so far,” or by another who 
could attain to such perfect expression of religion as in the lines, 





"©The Thought of God in Hymns and Poems. By Frederick L. Hosmer and Will- 
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“The Lord is in his holy place.” But now, at last, we have the 
poems of both in beautiful partnership and friendly intermingling ; 
and it is simple truth to say that, for pure and tender expression of deep 
and earnest religious feeling, these poems and hymns have nothing to 
fear from a comparison with the very best. They are an outflowering 
from a very radical root, it is plain; but the root must be sound and 
good to produce the exquisite perfume which the most hardened bigot 
will pronounce the genuine odor of aspiration and trust. 

Mr. Hosmer is the hymn-writer distinctively of the two. Three or 
four of the hymns, such as “ Father, to thee we look in all our sorrow,” 
“OQ Name, all other names above,” “O Thou, who art of all that is,” and 
“O Thou, in all thy might so far,” seem to us to deserve the first rank 
as hymns, prayers in verse intended to be sung. In the glad poem of 
faith which fitly names the book, in the stirring lines on the New Year, 
and in the noble verses, “ He that inhabiteth eternity,” on the other 
hand, Mr. Hosmer strikes his finest note in the poems proper. In all 
the verses ascribed to him there are the same attractive characteristics 
of purity, simplicity, and directness of word and phrase, expressing 
feeling entirely firm and unstrained. The reserve of emotion and the 
sureness of the speech give to all these poems an enduring strength, 
which is rendered very winning by the unfeigned tenderness of their 
animating spirit. 

In only one poem of Mr. Hosmer’s were we misled (and that by 
a single line) into thinking that we were reading Mr. Gannett. While 
Mr. Hosmer has a gift for hymn-writing that reminds us of Samuel 
Longfellow, and Mr. Gannett has here-no hymn to be ranked with his 
companion’s, who can read poems with such touches as “The flower- 


horizons open,” 
* Shekinah of the snowflake he, 
And Glory of the star, 
And Secret of the April land,”’ 


and “Once I called my pastures Pain,” and not recognize a genius as 
subtle and delicate as it is rare in religious poetry? Delightful shocks 
of surprise, quaint turns, and conquering audacities of phrase mark 
Mr. Gannett’s poems with a seal not to be counterfeited. “Jesus 
Who?” is a phrase from a child's lips that captivates his own fancy; 
and he writes a poem with this title, that renders the very soul of 
the Old Testament faith into modern speech. Every infant brings 
Christmas. 


“ Baby glory in the place, Star look on the mother’s face,”’ 
““Wee-bit Adam! Wee-bit Christ!” 


Where did the sunset go? and What does it take to make a summer’s 
day at Ossipee?— these are the questions Mr. Gannett delights to ask 
himself, as he faces nature. Is there also a spirit-sky within? Yes, he 
answers; and in his “ Listening for God,” “Consider the Lilies,” and 
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“The Secret Place of the Most High,” he unites Man and Nature in 
exquisite conjunction. As these three poems are his most mystical and 
penetrating, so the three successive mountain poems, “ The Hills of the 
Lord,” “Sunday on the Hill-top,” and “ The Cathedral,” are the most 
exalted. “God ploughed one day with an earthquake, and drove the 
furrows deep”: from that divine agriculture, the mountains came; but 
now God's peace is forever upon them, and they say,— 


“ Order is Beauty, Law is Love : 
Childlike, his worlds obey.” 


But “the innocents, of whom the Scotch say, ‘ They are not all there,’ ” 
the negro children singing A B C for a hymn in the graveyard, and 
Aunt Phillis, living not alone, but sure it was me and Jesus, appeal to 
Mr. Gannett’s heart as strongly as mountains and the mysteries of the 
spirit; and he writes of them in charming fashion. It requires no 
discernment to recognize in these poems of Nature and the Soul poetic 
qualities of the highest and purest strain, and the only quarrel we can 
have with Mr. Gannett is that he should write so little. 

The Thought of God is a book destined, we believe, to bless and cheer 
many anxious minds and troubled hearts. Here is one rich result —in 
. faith, hope, and love —of the conflicts of the present generation of the 
Unitarian Israel. It will abide, and need no excuse for being while 
reverence and trust inhabit the human earth. N. P. G. 


GreorGe Extor’s- Eruics.* 


George Eliot gave her hearty approval to this little book, and 
because, in her intellectual humility, she constantly craved for sympathy 
and intelligent approval. The writer was strongly evangelical in his 
ideas, and he found in George Eliot’s books an acceptance of the 
deeper spirit of Christianity. We now know, what could not have been 
so clearly seen ten years ago, that she did not accept the Christian faith 
in any such manner as would have approved it to Mr. Brown and all 
who think with him. She not only left Hamlet out of the play, but she 
left out all that was dramatic. In other words, she not only rejected 
Christ as a divine teacher, but she rejected Theism itself. It was 
Theism and the Christly temper her interpreter thought he found in her 
books. Had he understood her as we now understand her, he would 
have written an entirely different book or none at all. As a very sym- 
pathetic and appreciative account of George Eliot’s works and their 
ethical teachings, this little book is worthy of being reprinted from the 
English edition of several years ago; but, as an interpretation of her 
religious teachings, it is based upon an entire misapprehension of her 
grounds of faith and practice. In his introduction, Mr. Ames seeks to 


* The Ethics of George Eliot’s Works. By the late John Cromt‘« Brown. With 
an Introduction by Charles Gordon Ames. Philadelphia: George H. buchanan & Co. 
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counteract this false position, and to show the need of Theism as a basis 
for morals. We are here again brought face to face with the problem 
most important in religion just now. Is religion purely subjective, or 
are there great objective facts corresponding to its aspirations and 
beliefs? To George Eliot, it was purely subjective, except in so far as 
humanity gives it objective foundations. To Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Ames, it is objective; and to them God is a fact outside of themselves, 
and outside of humanity and the universe. Had Mr. Brown written a 
purely literary criticism of George Eliot’s works, his accepting an 
entirely different attitude from hers religiously would not have been 
in the least important; but, when he comes to deal with the inner spirit 
of Christianity, there is no possible reconciliation between his position 
and hers. He thought he found in her writings the Christian idea of 
self-sacrifice and subjection to the cross as its symbol, but in this he was 
inerror. She did teach self-sacrifice, but on human grounds, for the 
sake of humanity. At the same time, she maintained that all the great 
ideas and motives of Christianity are true subjectively ; and this ena- 
bled her to write with the fervor and sincerity of a true believer. 
So it was that Mr. Brown was misled by her books into believing she 
taught certain great truths with the same motives which inspired him 
in their acceptance. As an ardent bit of admiration for George Eliot, 
the little book is worth reading; but, as an interpretation of her religious 
views, it is quite misleading. G. W. Cc. 
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